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PREFACE 

Thib study was begun early in 1930 in response to a reqii^t 
of Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain of Columbia University, 
Chairman of the Special Committee on International Belati<ms 
of the Social Science Research Council, Inc. The results of 
this early study were published in mimeograph for the use of 
Professor Chamberlain’s committee. For the purposes of the 
present publication the material has been thoroughly reworked 
and brought up to date, new chapters added, old chapters modi* 
fied, the material content greatly expanded, and the orientation 
so restated as to render it suitable for the present purposes. 

The purpose of this monograph is two-fold. In the first 
place, we have desired to make clear the very considerable con- 
tributions the sociologists — ^working always from their own 
point of view, of course — ^have made to the study of interna- 
tional relations and closely cognate aspects of the social 
sciences. Our second object has been to present a sort of digest 
of the positions taken by the sociologists with reference to in- 
ternational relations. The topics covered are obviously 
incomplete, owing to limitations of space, but those here pre- 
sented may be regarded as fairly representative of the work 
being done. 

It has not been possible always to separate rigorously the 
work of the sociologists from that of other social scientists in 
the fields here discussed and at the same time preserve the 
unity of the subjects treated. The reader will, however, ex- 
perience no difficulty in distinguishing the contributions of the 
sociologists from other contributions, if he finds it desirable to 
thhVo such a distmction. The predominance of work of the 
sociologists in the fields here portrayed is easily discernible. 
Also, it has seemed to us to be necessary to include with the 
sociological treatment of international relations an analysis 
of the sociological discussions of themes immediately snpple- 
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mentary thereto. Otherwise it would not have been possible 
to render the presentation of the more restricted theme suf- 
ficiently clear. Finally, we regret that space does not permit 
of a fnUer treatment of ibe subject, but we trust that the present 
analysis will meet in a degree not wholly inadequate the im- 
mediate needs of students of the subject-matter treated. 

L. L. Bbbkabd, 
Jbssie Bbbnabd. 

Washington University, St. Lotiis, Mo. 

October 4, 1933. 
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OhaptbbI 

SOCIOLOGICAL RELATIONS AND METHODS 

N 

SooioLOGT first became integrated as a separate social soienoe 
in the colleges and nniversities in the eighteen-eighties. It 
was then in a peculiar sense a synthetic discipline, having been 
derived from a number of antecedent disciplines, such as the 
theory of Natural Law, the philosophy of history, moral phi- 
losophy, classical and Hebrew antiquities. Social Science,^ in- 
stitutional history, and various social problems not specifically 
economic or political in character, such as criminology and 
penology, charities, social problems of education, immigration, 
race problems, labor problems, etc., all of which had in the 
recently preceding decades gained access to academic curric- 
ula.* The immediate significance of this fact is (1) that soci- 
ology split off from antecedent social science disciplines much 
later than political science (especially international law) and 
economics, and therefore has been later in the process of inte- 
grating a distinctive subject-matter. However, the fact that its 
existence as a separate discipline was due largely to the 
demand for a more synthetic viewpoint which would look upon 
social facts and relationships from a standpoint that might be 
called, for want of a better term, that of ‘ ‘ social value, ’ ’ as over 
against the narrower outlook of the market value or economic 

* This subject seems first to have entered the academic curricula at Oberlin Col- 
lege in 1868, at WilHams College (Professor A. L. Perry, teacher) in 1866, and at 
the University of Pennsylvania (Eobert Ellis Thompson, teacher) in 1868. Pro- 
fessor Thompson appears to have offered the first wholly independent course, un- 
combined with poHtieal science or political economy. 

•See SnopcHopoGdia of the Social Bcie%cc9, I; 324-349 j Bernard, L. L., ^^Some 
Historical and Becent Trends of Sociology in the United States,^' Southwestern 
PoUt and Soc. ScL Quart, IX; 264-293 (Dec., 1928); Lundberg, G. A, (ed.), 
Trends in American Sociology, Oi. 1, 1929; Gee, Wilson (ed.), Research Barriers in 
the South, Ch. II, 1932 (^ * An Historical Perspective, ^ ' by L. L. Bernard) ; Bernard, 
L. L. and Jessie, Bep^ on Sociology and the Study of International Beiations, 
polished in mimeograph by Institute for Besearch in Social Science, ChaMl Hi fl , 
N, a, 1980; ‘'Sodol^Kf,"' Ameriean Year Booh, 1981, pp. 790-794; 1932, pp, 
803-809. 
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valn« of political economy, or tiie formal legalistic norms of 
jnrispmdence, and the l^hly institutionalized theories of 
rights, obligations, sovereignty^, etc., of political sdenoe, guar- 
anteed to sociology from the beginning a quasi-separateness of 
subject-matter arising out of its method of logical treatment 
of such subjects as it inherited from the older disciplines. Be- 
sides these borrowed subjects, it of course had a considerable 
body of material not covered adequately or at all by the oiher 
social science disciplines as then constituted. 

(2) Sociology has been achieving gradually greater sep- 
arateness as a social science discipline. This tendency toward 
distinctness of sociology from the older social science disci- 
plines has, however, been in considerable degree checked, and 
in some degree nullified, by the recent movement toward a 
closer rapprochement among the social sciences, due to no in- 
considerable extent to the influence of sociology in presenting 
its more functional and socially inclusive viewpoint to the other 
social sciences. Thus it has had much to do with the growth 
of the approach to economic science made by Institutional 
Economics under the leadership of Veblen,® Hamilton,* Pat- 
ten,® and others, and of Welfare Economics as set forth by 
Hobson,® Tawney,^ Douglas,® Pigou,® and others ; the emphasis 

• Veblen, T, B., Theory of Bueinesa Enterprise, 1904; Imperial Germany and the 
Industrial Bevolution, 1916 ; The Nature of Peace and the Terms of Its PerpetuO' 
tion, 1917; The Engineers and the Price Bystem, 1921; Absentee Ownership and 
Business Enterprise in Beoent Times, 1923. 

• Hamilton, Walton H., Current Economic Problems, 1915; Beadvngs in the Eco- 
nomics of War, 1918. 

• Patten, Simon N., Theory of Dynamic Economics, 1892 ; Theory of Social Forces, 
1896 ; Developmeni of English Thought, 1899 ; SeredUy and Social Progress, 1903 ; 
The New Basis of OvUisation, 1907; Hie Social Basis of BeUgion, 1911; Culture 
and War, 1916. 

• Hobson, John A., Problems of Poverty, 1896 ; The Economics of Distribution, 
1900 ; ImperiaUsm, 1902 ; The Crisis of Z^eralinn, 1909 ; Tbs Industrial System, 
1909; The Soeial Problem, 1909; Worlc and Wealth, 1914; Problems of a New 
World, 1921; etc. 

^Tawnej, E. H., Studies in the Missimum Wage, 1914; ne Acquisitive Society, 
1920; The British Labor Movement, 1925, etc. 

^IbBnglas, Paul H., The Worker in Modem Economic Society, 1923; Wages and 
iheWssm/Sy, 1925; The Problem of Unemployment, 1931. 

*P%oii, A. CL PrMiei{»{es emd Methods of Indnetrial Peace, 1905; Wealth and 
Welfare, 1912; unemployment, 1914; The Economies of Welfare, 1920. 
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upon political parties, political psychol<^, oo&temporairy 
political movauents, etc., by Meniam,^** Beard,^* Mniuro^^ 
Holcombe,^* Lasswell,^* Kent,*® and others, upon sodal history 
by Shotwell,** Eobinson,*^ Beard,*® Barnes,*® and others j upon 
sodologioal jnrispmdence by Pound®® and others, and other 
similar trends in the social sciences. These newer and more 
indnsive ‘ 'sociological" trends in the other social soiences per- 
haps are not so much the product of sociology as they are of 
the necessity of a more functional and less institutionalized and 
less formal viewpoint, of which sociology as a discipline was 
the first outstanding product. In fact, it may possibly be said 
that sociology appeared upon the scene as a separate discipline 
largely (not wholly) because the older social sciences at first 
resisted the demand of a more complex and completely inter- 
locking world of social phenomena for a more synthetic and 
flexibly functional treatment, which sociology provided by a 
species of revolt, or, perhaps more accurately, by a migration 
to new chairs and departments. However this may be, the 
viewpoint at first recognized by sociology is now rapidly be- 
coming the viewpoint of important “schools” or “trends” in 
each of the other social sciences, and this fact of itself is bring- 
ing sociology closer in method, and also in subject-matter, to 
the other social sciences rather than differentiating it further 
from them. 

Because also of the change of method of all the social sciences 

^ Merriam, C. E., New Aspects of Politics, 1925. 

“Beard, CSias. A., Economic Interpretation of the Constitution, 1918; Economic 
Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy, 1915; Eomomio Basis of Politics, 1922; TTte 
American Leviathan, 1930. 

“Munro, W. B., Personality in Politics, 1924; The Invisible Government, 1927. 

“ Holcombe, A. N., Foundations of the Modern Commonwealth, 1923. 

“ LassweU, H. D., Propisganda Technique in the World War, 1927. 

“Kent, F. B., The Great Game of PoUtics, 1928; Politioal Behavior, 1928. 

“ Shotwell, J. T., The Beligious Bevolntion of Today, 1913. 

“ Bobinson, J. H., The New History, 1911 ; The Ordeal of CMUeation, 1926. 

“ Beard, C. A« Bise of American Civilisation, 1927. 

“Barnes, H. E., History and Social IntelUgenee, 1926; The Twilight of Chris- 
tianity, 1929; etc., etc. 

“ Pound, Boeeoe, Introduction to the Philosophy of Law, 1922 ; Zaw and Morais, 
1924. 
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a logically dednetive attack upon tkdr proMems to a 
irdatively pore type of induction, in which hypotheses no 
Imiger have the restrictive force of major premises, bnt are 
mere tentative perspectives npon phenomena which easily and 
willingly respond to modification with tiie di^very and 
integration of new data, the rather definite early territorializa- 
tion of these sodal sciences is breaking down. Socud facts 
are quite without territoriality or rights of jurisdiction as be- 
tween the social sciences, and the only separateness of the 
social sdences now recognized by the newer inductive workers 
(barring of course those purely artificial distinctions perpet- 
uated by administrative divisions, endowments, research 
grants, national and local associations, etc.) is that imposed 
upon them by the distinctiveness of their problems and ulti- 
mate social aims. 

As a result of this trend toward the elimination of inviolable 
boundaries between the social sciences, the chief distinctions 
are coming to be between the men working at different prob- 
lems and the problems or fields occupied by researchers rather 
than between academic departments or abstract and theoretical 
divisions characterized as separate disciplines. In recent years 
this overlapping of fields has grown to such an extent that sev- 
eral new social sciences of decided importance have arisen be- 
tween formerly distinctly separate fields. Thus, to speak of that 
phase of social science known best to the writers of this report, 
social psychology has arisen with its roots in both sociology 
and psychology; educational sociology, with a similar relation 
to both education and sociology; social anthropology, social 
legislation, juridical sociology or sociological jurisprudence, 
social history, social economy, sexual politics, social biology, 
etc., all of which have been built upon two or more older sexual 
or other scienoes. In some oases, as in that of socual psychol- 
ogy, the new hybrid derivative social science has at least as 
much methodological (if not academic) importance as the older 
paroat social scienoes themselves. 
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Accordingly, in this study the primary emphasis will iml 
upon the contributions of sociology as a separate and ddstmcit 
sodal science to another separate and distinct sodal scienoet, 
that of international relations, but rather upon what sociology 
as one of several related social sciences is able to contribute, or 
has contributed, to a highly synthetic discipline — ^intemational 
relations — ^which has grown up out of the other social sciences 
(not merely out of international law) and has its roots strongly 
imbedded in all of them. In fact, it is our conviction that as 
the subject of international relations is able to integrate and to 
define itself more adequately with respect to the phenomena of 
the international relations and interests to which it will be 
called upon to give logical classification and academic organiza- 
tion, it will draw increasingly upon sociology and its deriva- 
tives, and especially upon social psychology. 

In general, sociology still overlaps at many points with the 
other social sciences, either because of an incomplete differen- 
tiation from them or because of a growing coalescence with 
them. This is less true with respect to the subject of interna- 
tional relations than most other social science subjects, for 
historically sociology has never dealt extensively with interna- 
tional problems as such. It is, however, now beginning to 
enter that field with its own particular viewpoints and interests. 
European sociology, especially in the writings of Letoumeau, 
Novicow, Stein, Ratzenhofer, Le Bon, and Gumplowicz, has 
been more concerned with international relations than has 
American sociology. The chief contributions of sodology to 
the field of international relations in this country have perhaps 
been through points of view and analyses developed primarily 
in national and local group analysis, which are now beginning 
to be applied by sociologists and by the other branches of social 
science, induing the field of international relations, to the 
subject of international contacts. In the followii^ pages the 
various types of contributions to the study of international 
relations by sociology will be outiined as adequately as has 
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been feimd posaible witiun the limited space at our disposaL 
On the whole, it appears to be a very considerable contribution. 
Hie present study is necessarily incomplete and schematic, 
owing to the fact that it must appear within the limitations of 
the bulletin fonxL 
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BECENT RESEAECH IN INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS BY AMERICAN SOCIOLOGISTS 

Sociology has been primarily a teaching subject, nearly al- 
ways badly undermanned in the colleges and universities, and 
frequently, if not generally (especially in the smaller institu- 
tions) taught by some one whose major interest has been in an- 
other social science or in education, philosophy, or psychology. 
Investigation has shown that in some cases it has been taught by 
teachers whose primary interests were in mathematics or in 
the biological sciences. As a consequence, research in sociol- 
ogy has been confined chiefly to a few institutions, such as 
Columbia, Chicago, Wisconsin, North CaroUna, Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, and Southern California, where there were suf- 
ficiently large faculties to permit of adequate specialization, 
a considerable number of graduate students to permit of par- 
ticipation, and frequently teachers of suflScient drive and 
energy to enable them to engage in research in addition to 
carrying their heavy teaching loads. In recent years the allot- 
ment of research funds to some of these institutions by the 
Social Science Research Council and other research patrons in 
the social sciences has greatly stimulated research in sociology. 
Another cause perhaps for the somewhat tardy and slow devel- 
opment of research in sociology has been the largely synthetic 
character of sociology. It has been going through a period of 
integration and consolidation. Since it had to draw many of 
its materials from diverse sources, while it was developing 
others from fields or subjects generally recognized as its own 
(such as the family, criminology, poverty and relief, rural 
sociology, urban sociology, social psychology, immigration, 
etc.), it has found it necessary to organize these materials from 
both types of sources into a logically constructed academic 
discipline. This work of synthesis is about finished, and 
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iodologT' liA8 been for some time (in some institiitioius for a 
longer period than in others) engaged in intoosive research 
within ilte limits of its own characteristic subject-matter. 
These researcdies have been, however, for the most part con- 
oemed with local and national problems and with the general 
field of behavior and adjustment, rather than with intemar 
tional problems mid relations, as will be indicated later when 
the indirect contributions of sociology to the study of inter- 
national relations are discussed. 

The causes of this limitation of field are various. Perhaps 
the chief factor is that sociology has made a very conscious 
effort not to overlap imduly with other well integrated subjects, 
and the old international law and history, the two subjects 
which previously covered international relations especially, 
were already well integrated when sociology became a univer- 
sity subject. Also, until recently, international relations were 
treated almost exclusively from formal or legalistic and his- 
torical viewpoints, while the approach of sociology has always 
been primarily from the functionally analytical standpoint. 
It was also strongly impressed upon the sociologists, both by 
their own colleagues and by their outside critics, that they 
should stidk closely to earth, i. e., to the things in their imme- 
diate environments. Sociology has not been, except in the 
fields of cultural anthropology and the history of social theory, 
and latterly in a special aspect of social psychology, particu- 
larly concerned with documentary materials. It has been one 
of the most persistent among the social sciences in adhering to 
the interpretation of contemporaneous data and in devising 
methods for collecting and generalizing these data. It is 
worthy of note in this connection that perhaps more works on 
methodology, and particularly on the collection of data, have 
been written in recent years by sociologists than by members 
of any other branch of the soci^ sciences. This fact evidences 
a recent great interest in research by sociologists, and it also 
eigplains in large measure why they have so largely confined 
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thdr efforts to local problems on the one hand, and to prohiams 
dealing with behavior on the other. 

As might be supposed, the investigations by sooioloi^sts 
bearing upon international relations have taken on a differ«a.t 
incidence from those undertaken by students of intematimutl 
law and other social sciences. Also they may be divided into 
two general classes: those that bear directly upon interna- 
tional relations, and those that bear indirectly upon this sub- 
ject, The two classes are united by many examples that fall 
between and are therefore not always easily distinguished, but 
the advantages of such a distinction are numerous and it will 
be attempted here. First, let us consider briefly some of those 
studies that bear indirectly upon international relations. 

Several American sociologists have been interested in the 
investigation of the traits and general culture of other peoples. 
This has been particularly true of the work of Sumner and 
Keller,^ and of the Yale school of sociology in general, of 
A. J. Todd,* and of W, I. Thomas.* E. A. Boss, using the 
observational method and checking his observations carefully 
against the opinions and data of leading scholars, journalists, 
and officials of the countries studied, has written books dealing 
with Latin America,* Mexico,® Eussia,® and China,* Boss 
carried on bis studies in Bussia at the instigation and under 
the patronage of the American Institute for Social Service. 
Bobert E. Park® and U. G. Weatherly® have both made flrst- 
hand investigations of social, economic, political, and religious 
conditions and attitudes in the West Indies, including the 

* The BoUnoe of Society, 4 vols., 1927-1928, 

* The Primitive Family as an Fducational Agency, 1918. 

* The PoUgh Peaeawt, 6 vols., 1918-1921. 

^ South of Panama, 1914. 

* The Social Bevohition in Mesnoo, 1923. 

* SueHa in Upheaval, 1918; The BusHan BoUhevik Sevolution, 1921; 

Soviet BepuhUo, 1928. 

* The Changing Chineee, 1911. 

Mentality, and City Puh, Amer, SodoU Sac,, X VIU : 102-118 

(1924). 

* Weatherly, U. O., ^'Onltnre Contacts in the West Indies,*’ Pah. Amer, Bocht 
Soo., XXI: 201-204 (1927); ''Haiti: An Experiment in Pragmatisin,” Amer. 
Jk Sodol, XXXH: 853-866 (Nov., 1926). 
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ifllmids of Trinidad, Jamaica, and Haiti, among otfaera. Boss 
prepared a report^*’ for the League of Nations. Dr. John 
Stewart Burgess has made investigations of institutional life 
in Ohina.^^ Maurice T. Price has also made some studies of 
Chinese life and institutions.^* Bobert £. Park has recently 
underti^en studies of conditions in the Pacific and in Eastern 
Asia.^* William F. Ogbum has made investigations of eco- 
nomic and social conditions in France.^* C. B. Henderson^* 
and J. L. Gillin*® have made rather searching studies of penal 
and correctional procedures in foreign countries. William C. 
Smith has studied institutional life in Assam and more recent- 
ly the assimilation process in Hawaii. Bomanzo Adams of the 
University of Hawaii has conducted extensive studies of immi- 
grant peoples and of the natives in those islands. L. L. and 
J. S. Bernard have made a study of racial relations in Latin 
America.^® Several of our sociologists, including Theodore 
Abel,^® Louis Wirth,*® Harry E. Barnes,*^ C. A. Ellwood,** 
Pauline V. Young,*® P. A. Sorokin,*® J. F. Hecker,*® L. L. Ber- 


**Bepori on Employment of NaHw Labor in Portuguese Africa, 1925. 

C^cle of Cathay and America^# Part in It,** Survey, LVI; 183*186 
(May 1, 1926} ; “Trends in Social Eeconstrnction in China/' Nat, Conf. Soo, Work, 
1929, pp. 45-64 J “Shall America Feed Ghinal" Survey, LXIII; 209-210 (Nov. 
15, 1929) ; “Guilds and Trade Associations of China," Annals Amer. Acad. Polit, 
and Soo. SoL, CLII: 72-80 (Nov., 1980); (with Stella Fisher Burgess), “The 
American Stake in China," Survey, LVIII; 85-88 (May 1, 1927). 

^ ^ Communist Policy and the Chinese Nationalist Revolution, ' ' Annals Amer, 
Aoad, PoUt, and Soo, Soi,, (JLIL: 229-240 (Nov., 1930) ; “Social Science Materials 
in Far Eastern Culture," Amer. Jl, SooioU, X XXVII : 748-759 (Mar., 1932). 

*“Our Racial Frontier on the Pacific," Survey, LVI: 192-196 (May 1, 1926). 

** The Boonomio Development of Post-War France, 1929. 

“ Modem Prison Systems, 1903. 

*• The Teming of the Criminal: Adventures in Penology, 1931. 

” The Ao Naga Tribes of Assam, 1925. 

*• ‘ * The Negro in Relation to Other Races in Latin America, ' ' Annals Amer, Aoad. 
pm. and Soo. Soi., CXL; 806-818 (Nov., 1928). 


** Systematic Sociology in Germany, 1929. 

*“The Sociology of Ferdinand Tonnies," Amer. Jl. Sooiol, XXXII : 412-422 
(Nov,, 1926) ; “Modem German Conceptions of Sociology," Ibid., pp. 461-470. 

•^“The Fate of Sociology in England," Pub. Amer. Sooiol. Soo., XXI: 26-46 
(1927) ; Sociology and Political Theory, 1924. 

• * ^ Sociology in Europe, * * Sooiol. and Soo. Besearbh, Xlil : 203-21 0 (19 28-1929) . 
•“Contemporary German Sociology," Sooiol. and Soc. Beseardh, xVI; 865-366 


(Mar.-Apr., 1932), 

• ^'Rmisian Sexology in the Twentieth Century, 


" Pub. Amer. Sooiol, Soo., XXI: 


67-69 (1927). 

• Bussian Sociology, \ 
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nard** and others, are stadying the social sciences of othMT 
countries. For some years L. L. Bernard has published fre- 
quently in Social Forces, The Southwestern Social Science Re- 
view, The Journal of Political Economy, The Saint Louis Law 
Review, and other standard reviews of the United States, sum- 
maries of the most important social science literature produced 
in the Latin American countries. These are the completest 
surveys of their kind in English. Jerome Davis and associates 
have been interested especially in the study of Russian culture 
in recent years.*^ H. E, Barnes, as director of the Studies in 
American Imperialism of the Harmon Foundation, has had 
studies made of United States imperialistic activities in Cuba, 
Bolivia, and Santo Domingo.** Barnes has also studied the 
general social results of imperialism in detail.*® Much work 
has also been done in the investigration of the methods and re- 
sults of foreign missions. Maurice T. Price’s evaluation of mis- 
sionary work in the Orient*® is an outstanding example of work 
in this field. C. 0. Zimmerman has made an interesting analysis 
of the social situation in Siam.®^ The various research founda- 

•• * * The Development and Present Tendencies of Sociology in Argentina, ' ' Social 
Forces, VI: 13-27 (Sept., 1927), 

” Davis, Jerome (ed.), The Soviet Union Between the Two Five-Tear Plans, 1988; 
** Should America Quarantine the Bussian Soviet Government f" Annals Amer, 
Acad. P<Ait. and Soe. ScL, CXXVI: 117-125 (July, 1926); <‘One Hundred and 
Fifty Years of American-Bussian Belations, 1777-1927,'' /hid., OXXXU: 18-81 
(July, 1927) ; ‘ * Testing the Social Attitudes of Children in the Government Schools 
in Bussia," Amer. Jl. Social,, XXXIl: 947-952 (May, 1927); ‘‘The Bussian 
People and the Soviets," Nation, CIX: 345-349 (Sept. 6, 1919) ; ‘‘A Sociological 
Interpretation of the Bussian Bevolution," PoUt, Sci. Quart., XXXVTI: 227-250 
(June, 1922); ‘‘The System of Government in Soviet Bussia," Current Hist., 
XXVII: 382-386 (Dec., 1927) ; ‘‘Soviet Bussia in the Light of History," Annals 
Amer. Acad. Polit. and Soo. Sci., CXXXVIII: 110-116 (July, 1928) ; ‘‘Critique of 
Bussian Communism," World Tomorrow, XHI: 20-28 (Jan., 1930). See also 
Kingsbury, Susa n M. and Fairchild, Mildr^, ‘‘Everyday Bussia," Woman* s Jour- 
ncd, N. S., XVI: 8-10 (Jan., 1931); Woolston, Howard, ‘‘Propaganda in Soviet 
Bussia," Amer. Jl Sociol, XXXVIH: 82-40 (July, 1932). 

* Among the volumes in this series are J^iks, L. H,, Our Cvhan Colowy: A Study 
in Sugar, 1928; Knight, M. M., The Americans in Santo Domingo, 1928; Marsh, 
Margaret A., The Bankers in Bolivia: A Study in American Foreign Investment, 
1928. Bee also Nearing, Scott, DoUar Diplomacy: A Study in Amerioan Imper- 
ialism, 1925. 

•* World PoUHos in Modem CivUisation, the Contributions of Nationalism, Capi^ 
taUsm, Imperialism, and Militarism to Human Culture and International Anarchy, 
1930. 

** Christian Missions and Oriental CioUisations, A Study in Cutture-Contaat, 

“ Siam Bural Bconomio Survey, 19S0-19S1, 1932. 
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tionB in tiie social sdcnoes and cognate subjects have greatly 
stimulated the study of foreign cultures by subsidizing Ameri- 
can students in their investigational activities abroad. Equal- 
ly have they encouraged the study of American culture by for- 
eign investigators. This is not a complete summary of the 
investigations of this type undertaken by sociologists, but it is 
representative of what has been and is being done along tbia 
line. 

li^umerous studies in immigration and migration, race rela- 
tions, and Americanization also belong under this category of 
investigations bearing indirectly upon international relations. 
These topics will be treated later in a separate brief chapter. 

There are several avenues through which we can gain a 
perspective of the interest of sociologists in the subjects bear- 
ing on the study of international relations. One of these is an 
examination of the annual proceedings and the Publications of 
the American Sociological Society. Table Number I shows 
the nxunber of papers bearing on international relations pre- 
sented at each of the annual sessions of the American Socio- 
logical Society since its organization in 1905 to the present time, 
as well as the percentage of these papers belonging to the gen- 
eral subjects of international relations and foreign cultures, 
and to the special subdivisions of the general field of interna- 
tional relation. It is evident from the table that the interests 
of the sociologists respond rather definitely to the interests of 
the general public, since the period at which most emphasis was 
placed upon international relations was during and immediate- 
ly following the Great War. The proportion of studies of 
foreign cultures has greatly increased in recent years, especial- 
ly since the war period. This fact may be taken to indicate a 
desire on the part of the sociologists to understand the peoples 
from whom we receive immigrants and with whom we have 
foreign relations. Such an understanding of other peoples is 
essmitial to a dear insight into our foreign relations them- 
selves. This table also ms^es clear the fact that race and cul- 
tural relations and ihe rdated subjects of Americanization 
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assimilatioii have been the diief objects of study by the sociol- 
ogists in the field of international relations in recent years, 
lixmugration, itself closely related to the other two fields of 
interest, comes third in order. We may safely conclude, there- 
fore, that the immigration and assimilation problems of onr 
society dominate the interests of American sociologists in 
international relations. Next in importance in sociological 
interest is a group of related subjects bearing upon war, 
nationalism, and propaganda. There is also a third grouping 
of interest about such subjects as international organization 
and unity, communication and diffusion. This last grouping 
refers essentially to peace problems. On the basis of this 
showing of the interests of the professional sociologists as in- 
dicated by an analysis of the papers presented at their annual 
meetings over a period of twenty-seven years, it would seem 
desirable to give special emphasis in this monograph to the 
conclusions and opinions of the sociologists regarding immi- 
gration and assimilation, war, and peace activities and rela- 
tions. It is also to be observed from Table I that 14 per cent 
of all of the papers presented by the sociologists at their an- 
nual meetings over this period of twenty-seven years dealt 
with either international relations as such or with the basic 
subject of foreign cultures. This fact is all the more signifi- 
cant when it is remembered that all domestic race and cultural 
relations (those concerned with Negroes) are excluded from 
these data. Papers dealing with the assimilation of immi- 
grant and Indian groups are, however, included, since this sub- 
ject represents a projection of international relations into our 
own community life. 

The American Sociological Somety devoted the whole of its 
eighth session (1913) to the subject of The Problems of Social 
Assimilation. Assimilation as here discussed was made to 
apply not only to foreign bom persops, but also to Indians and 
Negroes bom in this country, although papers dealing with 
Negro rac6 and cultural relations have been omitted from onr 
tables, as was stated above. The tenth (1915) session of the 
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Society, under the stimttlation of the World War, took for ita 
graieral theme War and Militarism in Their Sodologioal 
Aspects. At various other times the Society has considered 
important fundamental or basic questions of international 
relations. Thus in 1922 the American Sociological Sodely, 
upon the initiative of Jerome Davis, supported by E. A. Boss 
and others, appointed a committee with the definite commission 
to investigate the relation of news to international public 
opinion and to undertake such further tasks as it mig^t see 
fit. In 1923 and 1924 H. A. Miller, the chairman, made reports 
for tbiw committee. The Social Science Besearch Council was 
called upon to assume financial and directive responsibility, 
which it did in 1924. The object of the sociologists in referring 
the matter to the Social Science Besearch Council was to secure, 
in pursuance of their usual policy of cooperative research, the 
combined efforts of as many social sciences and as many view- 
points as possible in the investigation. For some reason, how- 
ever, the Social Science Besearch Coundl was not active in pur- 
suing this investigation and the matter finally dropped or was 
sidetracked from its original purpose. 

Other basic papers of a comparable or related nature pre- 
sented before the Society may also be listed in this connection. 
In 1922 E. A. Boss reported on methods of getting at signifi- 
cant social situations in foreign countries. In 1923 W. F. 
Willoox read a paper entitled “The Belation of the United 
States to International Statistics.” In 1924 C. G. Dittmer 
gave the results of his studies on the density of population in 
North China, Donald B. Taft reported on “Iffistory Textbooks 
and International Differences,” Jessie Bavitch on “Belative 
Bate of Change in Customs and Beliefs of Modem Jews,” and 
Niles Carpenter on “Population Densities and the Immigra- 
tion Policy of the United States.” In this same year (1924) 
also there were research papers by E. E. Eubank on “Socio- 
logical Factors in the Interpretation of International Bela- 
tions: With Specific Dlustrations from Southeastern Europe 
and the Near East”; by Jerome Davis on “International 
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Aspects of the Bnssian Bevohitioii’'; bj L. C. Dnnn on 
Biological View of Bace Mixture’*; by E. B. Renter on “The 
Hybrid as a Socioli^eal Type”; by Ralph Linton on “An 
Anthropological View of Race Mixture”; and by Kimball 
Young on mental test results of various racial groups. 

Another significant index to the interest of sociologists in 
international relations and in subjects definitely related to this 
field is to be found in the catalogue of Current Research 
Projects published annually in the American Journal of Soci- 
ology since 1929. These data cover the research undertakings 
of the sociologists reporting for the United States and Canada. 
Table Number II gives the classified results of the analysis 
made of these data by the writers of this monograph. This 
tid>le shows results closely similar to those presented in Table 
Number I. N early one-tenth of all research in progress during 
the years 1929-32 dealt directly with international relations 
and six per cent of all research undertakings were in the related 
backgnround field of foreign cultures. Here also race and 
cultural relations, Americanization and assimilation, and im- 
migration take the lead over other fields of interest. War, 
however, scarcely appears among the research projects, prob- 
ably because it is not easy to carry on sudi an investigation m 
an academic way from a purely sociological standpoint. Na- 
tionalism, and nationality, so closely related to war, do stand 
out as the second largest field of investigation in this list. 
Communication and diffusion and the related subject of mis- 
sions — ^the leading peace subjects — come third in this table as 
in the preceding. Here again the interest in the cultural ba<fic- 
ground of the peoples with whom we have international rela- 
tions is very marked. Since we have no reports on sociological 
research prior to 1928, it is not possible to determine whether 
this strong mnphasis on foreign cultures has increased in recent 
years, as was shown to be the case in connection with the an- 
nual meetings of the Society. 

One more index will be presented to show the interests of 
sodLologists in international relations and closely related or 
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supporting themes. In the following tables the graduate 
theses listed in the Americm J ottmal of Sociology annually as 
in process of preparation are axialyzed and compared with the 
total number of sociological theses listed as in process in the 
several years indicated. Data for certain years are omitted 
because they were not published for those years. While the 
list of theses in process of preparation is not complete — ^and the 
list of M.A. theses is obviously less complete than that of the 
Ph.D. theses — ^it is nevertheless sufficiently full to permit of 
valid generalizations from the data presented. Some of the 
theses reappear once, or more frequently, in the lists in suc- 
cessive years, but since this is presumably as true of the theses 
other than those bearing on foreign culture and international 
or other foreign relations, it should have no adverse effect 
upon the computations and interpretations. 

Tables in and IV confirm the indications of Tables I and IE, 
already discussed, with regard to the proportion of sociological 
investigation relating to foreign and international social prob- 
lems and situations. In both the Ph.D. and the M.A. theses 
this percentage is in excess of that indicated by the papers pre- 
sented at the annual meetings and by the research projects of 
the professional sociologists. Furthermore, the percentage 
for the Ph.D. theses (18.6) is slightly in excess of that for the 
M.A. theses (16.92). However, both types of theses show al- 
most the same emphasis upon strictly international and foreign 
relations as distinguished from foreign cultures. The Ph.D. 
theses indicate a stronger interest in foreign cultures as such 
than do the M.A. theses. In both types of theses the chief 
emphasis, within the general category of international and 
foreign relations, is upon nationality and nationalism (34.2 and 
37.26 per cent for the Ph.D. jmd M.A. theses, respectively), cul- 
tural and race relations (20.78 and 26.17 per cent, respectively), 
Americanization and assimilation (10.82 and 10.74 per cent 

term foreign relatioiie eovere the relations of diiferent immigrant or na- 
tional or nnaseimilated groups, even when literally speaking they are not inter- 
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respecti’r^y), and immigration and migration (7.36 and 8.39 
per cent, respectively). The general excess emphasis of the 
M.A. theses in these fields appears to be due in part at least to 
the large nnmber of relatively local studies of these relations 
between nationality and immigrant groups undertaken by the 
candidates for M A. degrees. On the other hand, such abstract 
problons as war, peace, international organization, imperial- 
ism, and other international population pressures are handled 
mainly by tiie candidates for the Ph.D. degrees. These more 
abstract and general subjects are, however, decidedly in the 
minority. 

In general, we may say that the results of the analysis repre- 
sented by Tables HI and TV confirm our earlier impression that 
the interests of American sociologists in international relations 
center primarily around immigration and assimilation prob- 
lems. Approximately 39 per cent of Ph.D. theses and 45 per 
cent of all M.A. theses concentrated definitely on such subjects, 
including migration, immigration, race and cultural relations 
and Americanization and assimilation. An even stronger ap- 
parent emphasis is that upon international rivalry and conflict, 
the corresponding percentages for the Ph.D. and M.A. theses 
being approximately 47 and 45 for the subjects of war, nation- 
ality, nationalism, imperialism, and population problems.*® 
Here, as elsewhere, the emphasis upon peace and peaceful rela- 
tions is minor. The combined percentages for the topics peace, 

**^eee percentages are, however, somewhat deceptive, if we consider th^ as 
.elonging strictly to the category of foreign and international conflict and rivalry. 
The siibjMts naUonalism and nationality are not concerned exclusively with con- 
flict attitudes, a^ even when they are so concerned they may still be definitely re- 
lated to that of immigration, if not to assimilation. On the other hand, not all race 
and eultural relations are awimilative, although most of them are related pretty 
closely to immigration. Some of them, however, deal primarily with conflict and 
rivalry. In spite of these contradictions of dassification, it seemed best, for the 
immediate purp<MEie in mind, to classi^ race and cultural relations wi^ immigration 
and assimilation and to classify nationalism and nationality with conflict relations. 
But| dnce conflict relations are not necessarily incompatible with immigration and 
assimilation problmns, we may consider that conflict ov erla ps with immigration. 
, it is. we think, quite proper to assert that Tables III and IV, as well as I 

‘ ‘ that American sociologists are primarily interested in 

and assimilation, as far as their studies of foreign relations are concerned. The 
categenr immigration problems obviously includes a considerable portion of the 
material on co^et of fordgn cultures. 
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oommtmication and diffnaion, missions, world unity, interna- 
tional organization, international law, and internationalism 
were approximately 14 for the Ph.D. theses and 10 for the M. A. 
theses. In both types of studies specific concern with peace is 
decidedly less ma^ed than that with war. This statistical fact 
probably does not indicate that sociologists as such are not 
much interested in the promotion of peace, but rather that the 
dramatic appeal of war subjects is greater and that to date the 
negative approa<fii to peace through a positive attack upon war 
appears to offer greater possibilities of success. When the 
struggle for peace comes to be better defined and gains more 
positive content it is likely that sociological investigation will 
emphasize this aspect more fully. This indirect approach is 
further illustrated by the fact that studies of the peaceful sub- 
jects concentrate mainly on problems in communication and 
diffusion and missions rather than on peace, world unity, inter- 
national organization and law and internationalism as such. 
Likewise, the study of conflict situations tends to center about 
relatively concrete topics dealing with nationality, nationalism, 
and population rather than on the more abstract themes of war 
and imperialism. 

Tables V and VI show the percentages by years of the differ- 
ent types of international or foreign relations and foreign cul- 
ture studies. The total emphasis upon foreign subjects, in- 
cluding both foreign relations and foreign cultures, fluctuates 
greatly from year to year for both the Ph.D. and the M.A. 
theses, but there is no marked trend either toward an increase 
or a decrease in emphasis. The same may be said of the 
studies in foreign relations and in foreign cultures. When we 
come to analyze the several phases of the study of foreign rela^ 
tions in detail we do find some definite trends between 1916 and 
1932. For example, the emphasis on war studies in both types 
of ^eses was much greater in early years than later. For 
Ph.D. theses the decline in emphasis upon war has been to con- 
siderably less than one-half while for MJL theses it has been 
to less than one-ihird. Although the data are meagre on this 
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point, it seems to be dearly indicated that iliere has been a 
decided growth of interest in peace studies, especially in Ph.D. 
theses. There is also a dear, but not a marked, decline in 
interest in immigration as such, indicated especially by the 
M.A. theses. Interest in cultural and race relations has grown 
someudia^t more markedly than interest in immigration has 
declined. This increase of interest in cultural and race rela- 
tions is most noticeable in connection with the M.A. theses. 
Interest in communication and diffusion appears to have been 
rather fluctuating, and no decided trends are observable, unless 
it may be said that there is a slightly upward trend in the M. A. 
theses. Essentially the same may be said of the study of mis- 
sions. There may be somewhat of a decline in interest in the 
problems of Americanization and assimilation, although the 
fluctuations are so great in this coimection that it is difficult to 
speak positively regarding the matter. The same is true with 
regard to the subjects nationality and nationalism. Interest 
in international organization appears to have increased, al- 
though irregularly, among both the writers of Ph.D. and M.A. 
theses. Little can be said about imperialism, world unity, in- 
ternationalism, and international law, except that the interest 
is meagre and fluctuating, if we may trust the evidence of our 
rather inadequate data. But it is quite clear that interest in 
international and foreign population problems is definitely 
and markedly on the increase, especially for the Ph.D. theses, 
and only slightly less so for the M. A. theses. 

A study made by Howard Becker entitled “Distribution of 
Space in the American Journal of Sociology, 1895-1927”** 
throws some light upon the questions discussed in this chapter. 
Although Becker’s categories do not correspond completely 
with our own, they are sufficiently similar for his results to be 
cited here. He classifies all the papers published in the journal 
referred to under ten categories, three of whidi are related to 
our own. He finds that the number of articles devoted to 

"Aamt. n . Soelol, XXXVIt 461-4S6 (Nor., 19M). 
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Peoples and Cultural Groups shows a relatively high level be- 
fore 1911, “then a rapid decline to a low level in 1921, and then 
a rapid rise to its highest point in the last year charted^ (1927). 
Papers on Conflict and Accommodation Groups show “a very 
gradual upward trend up to 1914, then a rapid rise to a peak in 
1916, and then a rapid decline to the lowest point reached, 3.8 
per cent in 1923.” Studies of Conminnities and Territorial 
Groups show, “on the whole, a gradual downward trend.”*® 
Unfortunately, Becker does not distribute his various cate- 
gories by percentages. The value of Becker's conclusions as 
an index to the interests of sociologists is somewhat further 
lessened by the fact that the editors of the American J oumal of 
Sociology have exercised a rigorous selection upon the articles 
published in that magazine, and there is some reason to suppose 
that their interests do not coincide fully with those of the body 
of American sociologists as a whole. 


Ibid., p. 464. 



ChaftebIII 

IMMIGRATION AND ASSIMILATION 


One of the earliest phases of investigation of subjects per* 
taining to international relations undertaken by sociologists 
was that of immigration. The study of this subject falls logi- 
cally, and for the most part historically, into three major 
phases : the statistical, the national welfare aspect, and that 
of race and immigrant attitudes. The first important statis- 
tical work on the subject of immigration was made by Rich- 
mond Mayo-Smith.^ Carroll D. Wright, as United States 
Commissioner of Labor and Director of the Census, made many 
contributions to the statistical study of immigration and super- 
vised a number of reports dealing with this field.* In 1911 the 
massive report of the United States Immigration Commission, 
largely statistical in character, appeared in 41 volumes under 
the direction of J. W. Jenks, one of the earliest teachers of 
sociology in this country. Professor Walter F. Willcox, of 
Cornell University, has also been a large contributor to the 
statistical study of immigration and migration. He has, in 
particular, given his editorial direction to two very important 
studies in connection with international migration. The for- 
mer of these was compiled for the International Labor Office, 
Geneva,® and the latter was undertaken for the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, New York.® Jerome has attempted 
by means of statistics to demonstrate the connection between 
the business cycle and immigration.® The early immigration 

^Emigration and Immigration^ 1898. Oeorge Tneker, Profewor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in the UniTersity of Virginia, published papers on the statistics of immi- 
gration in EwnVs Merchants^ Magazine in the eighteen-forties, but only as part 
of a larger study on the Progress of Population and Wealth in the United States in 
Fifty Years (1842-1848). 

* e. g., his Influence of Trade Unions on Immigrants Employed in the Paeh- 
ing Business in Chicago, U. S. Bureau of Labor, BulL 56, Jan., 1905; Outline of 
Practical Sociology, 1899, Ch. Vn. 

* International Migrations, VoL I: ‘^Statistics,'' 1929. 

^ Ihid,, VoL 11: “ Interpretations, ' ' 193L 

* Jerome, Btarry, Migration and Business Cycles, 1926. 
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studies of a statistical diaracter were essentially demograiduc 
and economic in character, while the more recent studies have 
shown a trend in the direction of the geographic and ecological 
The investigations of Park and McKenzie on the Pacific Coast 
and of McKenzie in the Detroit area, in so far as they have 
been statistical, have revealed these trends. 

The major emphasis in the study of immigration was, how- 
ever, from the first primarily upon the national and social 
welfare implications. In the early days of the free settlement 
of the Americas — both North and South — ^unmigration was 
much encouraged for the sake of the economic development of 
the newly exploited regions. Practically all the discussions 
were propagandistic in character and favored the importation, 
at first of agricultural settlers, and later of industrial workers. 
This propaganda aspect of the discussion of immigration has 
continued among the large scale industrialists, and in a few 
backward rural states among those promoting agricultural 
development, almost or quite to the present day. But as the 
supply of farm and industrial labor became excessive in the 
last few decades of the nineteenth century and as free land 
began to disappear, a calmer and keener analysis of the subject 
beg^ to make its appearance. As early as 1890, Francis A. 
Walker pointed out in his presidential address before the 
American Economic Association that the supposed advantages 
of an unrestricted immigration were largely mythical. In tins 
and other papers he demonstrated mathematically that immi- 
gration had not increased the population of the United States, 
but had merely replaced infant native bom by adult foreign 
bom individuals.* 

The Chinese immigration in the early West perhaps precipi- 
tated the question of national welfare in connection with immi- 
gration. As early as 1876 the California State Legislature ap- 
pointed a commission to study this question. This conmussion 

* 8ae some republiihed artieleo on immigration in hie DigouBgions 4a Soonamicg 
emd Stotisticg, Vol U, pp. 415-451 (1899). 
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reported in 1877. Also in 1876 the National Congprecni ap> 
pointed a special committee on Chinese immigration, idddh 
made a searching inquiry.'' In 1899 Professor E. A. Boss, of 
Stanford University, was dismissed for opposing oriental im- 
migration on public welfare grounds. The whole controversy 
has been s umma rized by another former Stanford University 
professor of sociology.® In the meantime the eastern or in- 
dustrial section of the United States had begun to grow uneasy 
regarding the ever rising tide of southern and eastern Euro- 
peans who were pouring into the country and not infrequently 
replacing the native workers and the more completely adjusted 
older immigrant laborers. The chief protest against these 
newer immigrants, who, unlike the older immigrants, went to 
the industries in cities instead of to the farms, was voiced by 
the laborers. It was made on the economic ground that the 
immigrant worker undersold the labor market and forced the 
previously adjusted workers from their jobs. The sociological 
protest was to the effect that immigrant labor competition thus 
forced down the standard of living of industrial workers gen- 
erally, lowered the cultural — ^i. e., the educational, religious, 
moral, and citizenship — ^levels of American industrial society, 
and tended to build up large imassimilated, if not unassimi- 
lable, cultural islands in our population.® Leaders among the 
sociologists in this protest movement were Frank Julian 
Wame,'* Henry Pratt Fairchild,*' and Jenks and Lauck.** 

Many other sociologists have discussed the question with 
more or less definite implications for public policy and pro- 

’ Seward, G. F., Chinese ImmigraHonf 1881. 

• Ck>olidge, Mary Boberta, Chvtuese Immigration^ 1909. 

• Cooley, Angell, and Carr, Introductory Sociology, 1938, pp. 291-292 ; Beinhardt, 
J. M. and Da’vies, G. B., Principles and Methods of Bocioiogy, 1982, pp. 186-187, 
888-385,* Bnahee, F. A., Booiai Organieaiion, 1980, p. 78: Sutherland, E. H., Orimi- 
nology, 1924, pp. 182-138 ; Devine, E. T., The Principles of Belief, 1905, pp. 162470 ; 
Dow, G. S., Introduction to the Principles of Bocioiogy, 1920, pp. 86-102, etc. 

^ The Slav Invasion, 1904; The Immigrant Invasion, 1918; and The Tide of Im- 
migration, 1916. 

“ Oreeh Immigration to the United States, 1911; Immigration, a World Movement 
assd Its Ameriean Bigniftocmee, 191ZiThe Melting Pot Mistake, 1926. 

“ Jenka, J. W. and Lanck, W. J., The Immigration Prohl^, f ‘ “ 
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oednre, together with a geiierid emphasis upon a sociological 
viewpoint^* Interest in immigration has by no means 
declined since the passage of federal legislation radically re- 
stricting immigrant quotas. In fact, it may perhaps be said 
that more active academic attention is now l^ing given to this 
subject than ever before. The newer works are frequently 
much more objectively analytical and constructive than the 
older ones. The attempt is decidedly to get beneath the sur- 
face in discussing public policy with regard to immigration, 
and to discover through patient research the data necessary 
for sudh discussion. A considerable number of background 
studies of various types of immigrants, of various grades of 
scientific accuracy and objectivity, has been made.** 

On the other hand, there has always been another school of 
students of immigration — apologists, one might better say. 
This is the sentimental or humanitarian school. Their view- 
point is as definitely propagandistic as that of the industrial- 
ists, but it is taken from another angle. They oppose immigra- 

” See, e. g., Whelpley, J. D., The Problem of the Immigrant y 1905 ; Hall, P. P., 
IrnmAgrationy 1908; Boberts, Peter, The New Immigration, 1912; Bofw, E. A., The 
Old World in the New, 1914; Ba'de, M. E., A Constructive Immigration PcAicy, 
1928 ; MaeLean, Annie Marion, Modem Immigration, 1925 ; Garis, E. L., Immigrc^ 
Won Beatriotion, 1927; Young, Donald, American Minority Peoples, 1932. This 
last Tolume contains an excellent bibliography. 

*• See, in addition to similar works already cited, Bemheimer, C. S. (ed.) , The 
Bussian Jew in the United States, 1905; Baskerville, Beatrice C., Hie Polish Jew, 
1906; Panst, Albert B., The German Element in the United States, 2 vols., 1909; 
Joseph, Samuel, Jewish Immigration to the United States, 1910; Burgess, lliomas, 
Greeks in Amerioa, 1913; Gulick, S. A., The American Japanese Problem, 1914; 
MilUs, H. A., The Japanese Problem in the United States, 1915 ; Ford, H. J., The 
Sootch-Iri^ in America, 1915; Steiner, J. P., The Japanese Invasion, 1917; 
Poerster, E, P., The Italian Emigration of Ow Times, 1919 ; Capek, Thomas, The 
Cecils in AmeHca, 1920; Eellor, Prances, Immigration and the Future, 1920; 
Davis, M. M., Immigrant Health and the Community, 1921; Davis, Jerome, The 
Bussian and Buthenian in America, 1922 ; The Bussian Immigrant, 1923 ; Pox, Paul^ 
The Poles in America, 1922 ; Millw> K. D., The Csedho-Slowks in America, 1922 ; 
Bose, P. M» Tke Italians in America, 1922; Souders, D. A., The Magyars in Amer- 
ica, 1922 : Aenides, J. P., The Oreehs in America, 1922 ; Stella, Antonio, Some As- 
pects of Italian Immigration to the United States, 1924 ; Abbott, Edith, Historical 
Aspects of the Immigration Problem, 1926; Jones, H. M., America and French 
Cmtmre, 1927; McKenaie, E. Oriental Exclusion, 1928; Hears, E. G., Besident 
Orientals on the American Pad/lc Coast, 1928; Oamio, Manuel, Mexican Immigra- 
Won to the United States, 1930; The Mexican Immigrant, 1930; Lasker, Bruno, 
FiUpino Immigration, 1931; Blegmi, T. 0., Norwegian Migration to America, 1931; 
Janaon, Plorenee Edi^ The Background of SweditJ^ Immigration, 1840-19S0, 1931; 
Stq^dkemn, G. M., 27^ BeUgUms Aspects of Swedish Immigration, 1932. 
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tion restridion on some so-called hnmanitaxian basis. Wood- 
row Wilson ^pressed one variety of this viewpoint when he 
declared, however sincerely, in vetoing the immigprant exclu- 
sion bill in 1915, that America had always been the refuge of the 
oppressed and that we should not reverse our policy in this 
respect now.^® This is a popular vote-getting argument. 
Various immigrant nationality groups usually oppose restric- 
tion, and radicals with what is sometimes superficially called a 
“general humanitarian slant” often take sides with the immi- 
grant through sympathy rather than because of any profound 
analysis of the social situation. There are many books, some 
of which do not always merit the characterization of scientific, 
which express these viewpoints, whatever may be the under- 
lying motives behind them.** 

The entrance of the United States as a belligerent into the 
Great War brought on a rather hysterical realization of the 
lack of cultural unity in this country, due largely to unre- 
stricted and unassimilated immigration. The result of this 
new understanding was a two-fold movement among sociol- 
ogists, one of which was theoretical and investigational and the 
other largely practical and administrative. The former im- 
pulse resulted in a more intensive study of the attitudes, capac- 
ities, and culture of immigrants and the relations of immi- 
grants and races in the United States. The latter trend was 
manifested in attempts at assimilation and in the theory and 
pedagogy of what was called Americanization. A very con- 
siderable literature grew up around both of these major fields 
of interest, but we have not space for more than a list of the 
leading books and a few outstanding periodical articles 
on Americanization, which began to appear at this time. 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York encouraged and 

“Wilson, Woodrow, The New Vemoeraoy, 2 voli., 1920, VoL I, pp. 252'258, 

“ See, e. g., Holt, Hamilton (ed.), VndietUiguiehed Amerieane, 1^ ; Bakh, Bmily 
Greene, Onr JSlavie FeUow CUiaens, 1910; Honrwieh, Isaac A«, ImnUgraUon and 
Ldh&r, 1912; dar]^ T. £., Our ItaUau Fettow Citieent, 1919; Abbott, Grace, The 
Immigremt end the CommwUty, 1921; Pannnsio, G. K., The Soul of the Immigrant, 
1922; Glag^om, Kate H., The Immigramt^e iu Courts 1928. 
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financed a series of Americanimtion Studies, under the general 
direction of Allen T. Bums, beginning in 1918. Eleven 
volumes, some of which have already been mentioned, appeared 
as the result of this investigational enterprise.^^ Another 
extensive investigation of similar character bearing upon in- 
ternational relations was the Pacific Coast Race Relations Sur- 
vey undertaken on the Pacific Coast (1923-1925) under the 
direction of Robert E. Park and participated in by R. D. Mc- 
Kenzie, E. S. Bogardus, Howard Woolston, and several other 
sociologists. Only fragmentary results of this survey have as 
yet been published, and we still have to wait for a comprehen- 
sive presentation of its findings. Various textbooks and 
guides to Americanization also have been prepared.^® The 
term Americanization is but little used at the present time, 
owing partly to the strong reaction against the propagandistic 
methods and cultural and national intolerance that became so 
prominent during the war period. However, the work former- 
ly covered by this term continues under different investigar 
tional and administrative categories, as we have intimated 
above. 

The large literature on the problems of Negro adjustment 
testifies to our interest in the question of domestic race rela- 
,tions. The Iheoretical or general discussion of race relations 
in this country first became important, in the sense of the 
volume of literature published, in the decades preceding the 
Civil War, when several works appeared.^® The theory of 

"The list of Tolumes is as follows: SohooUng of the Immigrant, by Frank V. 
Thompson, 1920; America via the Neighborhood, by John Daniels, 1920; Old World 
Traitt Traneplanted, by B. £7. Park and H. A. Miller, 1921 ; Immigrant Health and 
the Commwnitg, by M. M. Davis, Jr., 1921 ; A Stake in the Land, by Peter A, Speek, 
1921 : New Homee for Old, by S. P. Breckinridge, 1921 ; The Immigrant Preee and 
Its doatrol, by B. B. Park, 1922; Amerioane by Choice, by John P. Gavit, 1922; 
The Immigrant *s Day in Court, by Kate HoUaday Claghom, 1923 ; Adjusting Immi- 
grant and Industry, by W. M. Leiserson, 1924; and Summary, by Allen T. Bums. 

n Among these are Davis, Philip, Immigration and Americanisation, 1920 ; Bob- 
arts, Peter, The Problem of Americanisation, 1920 ; Bogardus, £. S., SssentiaU of 
Amsricaniiation, 1928 ; Sharlip, William and Owens, A. A., Adult Immigrant Bdu- 

w Among the earlier pnblieations of this type may be mentioned Nott, J. €., 
Two Lectures on the Natural History of ^ Caucasian a/nd Negro Bacas, 1844; 
Nott, J. 0. and GUddon, G. B., Types of Mankind, 1854; Indigenous Baces of the 
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race relations eansie to be of scientifio interest to 80<jiol<^[iflt8 
about the time that W. I. Thomas published his paper on race 
prejudice.*® For purposes of investigation the sociological 
problem of race prejudice has been broken up and transformed 
into various problems of race attitudes, many of which have 
been studied experimentally. Here again W. I. Thomas took 
the lead with his study of the Polish peasant.*^ Associates of 
Thomas and others made further studies.** Becently more 
intensive techniques have been applied to the study of race and 
nationality attitudes, such as the measurement of social dis- 
tance** and the ecological*^ and analytical*® approaches. 
Much attention has also been given recently to the measure- 
ment of intelligence and the emotions of immigrants and the 
children of immigrants and to the study of their attitudinal set- 
up.*® Likewise, studies have been made of the vocational and 
cultural attitudes of immigrants*'^ and of their economic and 

Sarthf 1857; Bachman, John, Doctrine of the Unity of the Suman BaoCf 1850; 
Smyth, Thomas, The Unity of the Human Bace Proved, 1850; Baldwin, S. D., 
Dominion; or the Unity and Trinity of the Human Baoe, 1857 ; Cabell, J, L., The 
Testimony of Modem Science to the UniXy of Mankind, 1858. 

**'*The Psychology of Bace Prejudice," Amer, JL Social., IX: 593*611 (Mar., 
1904). 

* Iliomas, W. I. and Znaniecki, Florian, The Polish Peasant in Europe and Amer- 
ica, 2d ed., 2 vols., 1927 (Ist ed., 5 vols., 1918*21). 

“ See, e. g.. Park, E. E. and Miller, H. A., Old World Traits Transplanted, 1921 ; 
Park, B. E., The Immigrant Press and Its Control, 1922; "Immigrant Heritages," 
Nat. Conf. Social Work, 1921, pp. 492-497; "Bases of Bace Prejudice," Annals 
Amer. Acad. Poiit. and Soc, Sci., CXL: 11*20 (Nov., 1928); Carpenter, Niles, 
Nationality, Color, and Economic Opportunity in the City of Buffalo, 1927 ; Lasker, 
Bruno, Baoe Attitudes in Children, 1928; Carpenter, Niles and Katz, Daniel, 
A Study of Aoculturisation in the Polish Group of BuffcUo, 1926*1928, 1929 ; Lasker, 
Bruno, Jewish Experiences in America, 1930; Wessel, Bessie Bloom, Ethnic Survey 
of Woonsocket, Bhode Island, 1931. 

^^See Bogardus, E. S., Immigration and Bace Attitudes, 1928; also numerous 
articles and papers by Bogardus and others dealing with social distance, published 
in Sociology and Social Besearch and elsewhere. 

“Lind, A. W., "Some Ecological Patterns of Community Disorganization in 
Honolulu," Amer. Jl. Social., XXXVI: 206*220 (Sept., 1930). 

" Brown, L. Guy, Immigration, Cultural Conflicts and Adjustments, 1932. 

“ See Boodj, B^tha M., A Psychological Study of Immigrant Children at EUis 
Island, 1926; Kirkpatrick, Clifford, InteiUgence and Immigration, 1926; Carpenter, 
Niles, ImmigranU and Their Children, 1927; Brunner, E. deS., Immigrant Farmers 
and Thek Children, 1929. 

“Leiserson, W. M., Adjusting Immigrant and Industry, 1924; National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement, Beport on Crime and Criminal Jus- 
tice in Melation to the Foreign Bom, Government Printing Office, Washington, 193L 
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political adjustments.** One other aspect of racial and cul- 
tural relations, closely connected with immigration, remams 
to be mentioned. Since the war, deportation has been much 
more frequent than formerly, and often it has been carried out 
for political and social reasons. There are many studies, 
mostly in the form of papers and magazine articles, on this 
subject.** 

It must be apparent from the foregoing brief analysis that 
the study of immigration in this country has developed gradu- 
ally from a primary emphasis upon the demographic and eco- 
nomic and political aspects toward a careful and detailed cul- 
tural analysis of immigrants and immigrant adjustments, 
stated primarily in terms of psychological measurements and 
sodologioal and psycho-social pattern analyses. It was in- 
evitable that investigation in this subject should undergo such 
changes and additions as it became more scientific and better 
controlled. Along with this transition in the methods and 
objects of investigation in this field has gone a parallel 
emphasis upon the social psychology and the sociology of 
assimilation. 

“ Draehsler, Julius, Vemooraey and Assifnilation, 1920 ; Laughlin, H. H., Analysis 
of Atnorioa's Modern Melting Pot, Ooverument Printing Office, Washington, 1922; 
Ev/rope as an Etnigrant-Exporiing Continent and the United States as an Immir 
grant-Eeoeiving Noftion, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1924; Lewis, 
B. R., Amerioit, Nation or Confusion, 1928. 

• Among the books are Clark, Jane P., Deportation of Aliens from the United 
States to Europe, 1931; National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, 
The Adminietration of the Deportation Laws of the United States, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1931; Van Vleck, W. C., The Administrative Control 
of Aliens, 1932. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF WAR AND IMPERIALISM 


SnTOB war is one of the most important aspects of group 
conflict, it is to be expected that it would be a theme of major 
interest to the sociologists. As a matter of fact it has entered 
largely into sociological discussion since the time of Plato. 
For the most part sociologists have recognized the evils of war, 
but they have not always been equally clear as to the possi- 
bilities or methods of its abolition. Many classic writers on 
sociology throughout the world have pointed out the danger of 
war to civilization. These writers, representing the best of 
the world ’s cultures, have made an analysis of war that, for its 
thoroughness, completeness, and soundness, is difficult to sur- 
pass.^ Under the influence of eighteenth century idealism 
some of the nineteenth century sociologists looked forward to a 
time when war would disappear entirely. Herbert Spencer, 
for example, maintained that war was functionally connected 
with barbarism and autocracy and that the coming of indus- 
trialism would necessarily abolish war, since it would prove to 
be too destructive for a commercial and industrial society.® A 
very popular and widely circulated work by one of the leading 
publicists® before and after the war, following the argument 
of Spencer, made propaganda against war on the ground of its 
anachronistic character, speaking of its so-called benefits as the 
“great illusion.” A sociologist, however, challenged the 
Spencerian dictum regarding the anachronistic character of 
war in a paper read before the Western Philosophic Society at 
Washington University in April, 1916.® In this paper he 


* See. e. g., Alberdi, Jwui B., El CHmen. Se la Oaorra, 1874; Onmplo^, Ludwig, 

Dor Batsmkampf, 1883; Novicow, Jacquet, hum<iine$ «t 

leurs Fhatet tueeettivet, 1893; War ^ lU AUegad Th» 

Charlee, La Oaerra dans lot divertes Eaee$ 1895; Le ^ Ouftov^^ 

PsyeKoiogy of the Great War, 1916; Loria, Aehllle, The Eoowmio Caaeet of War, 
1918; Perrero, Goglielmo, The Unity of 

of Sociology, Part V, Ohs. XVII-XIX. 

•Aagell, Norman, TJk«Gr«o< /»«*«)», MIL 

* Bernard, L. L., ‘‘War and the DOToeratic State/ ^ Amer, Jl, Sociol., XXI I* 
193-202 (Sept,* 1916). 
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pointed out that Spencer's argmnent was wholly a priori and 
that the modem indnstrial state actually and historically 
utilizes war as an adjunct to its imperialistic commercial, in- 
dustrial, and financial desi^fns, and that this employment of war 
is as possible in a democratically as in an autocratically con- 
trolled state, especially if population is allowed to outnm the 
means of subsistence. 

Becent American sociologists generally have not shared the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century optimism of Spencer re- 
garding war. Lester F. Ward connected war with robbery 
and treated it as a phase of the human struggle for existence.® 
Modem peoples feel the necessity of urging a more ethical and 
socially acceptable motive for going to war than mere ag- 
grandizement, but the results are the same. Modem wars are 
fought, not for immediate plunder and spoils, but for territory, 
commercial advantages, and for politico-economic powers.® 
Thus Ward stated, in essence, the theory of economic imperial- 
ism as early as 1883. He also criticized the theory of prepared- 
ness, pointing out the fallacy of standing armies for protective 
purposes. Armies really serve the interests of ruling classes, 
and not those of the masses of the people. Whichever way 
the war goes, whoever invades or defends, the people lose.'' 
However, in spite of this fact, it is not an easy matter to abolish 
war. The fears of man have to be taken into consideration. 
It is too much to expect that any people would allow their terri- 
tory to be invaded and their property to be destroyed without 
resistance. Nonresistance would be fatal. If the peace- 
reformers wish to abolish war they must teach the aggressors 
that there is no profit to war, and until they can do this the 
threat of resistance will remain the chief preventive of ag- 
gressive wars.® 

tSoeloU>gy,188»,lt 684: H: 70. 

•Hid., I: 684-585; «]ao Pvr» SwMogy, 1908, p. 203. 

•Vynamie BoeMogy,"!!: 236-237. 

684. It was Norman Angelins purpose in to teach 

tke aggnssor^^ples the futility of war ana thus prevent war, in the manner here 
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William Graham Simmer was even less hopdhil than Ward 
regarding the ultimate abolition of war. He believed that 
primitive man was a peaceful animal.* War is a product of the 
conditions of human life. It has always existed and there is 
no reason to expect that it will ever cease. There has never 
been anything noble in the motives to war. Men have always 
fought for greed, superstition, and the sordid and unidealistic 
things of life, but the results in human social organization and 
discipline have often been better than the motives to strife.^^ 
War has been a powerful stimulus to the inventive faculties of 
man and to racial achievement, but these results have been pur- 
chased at a fearful waste of life and capital which has slowed 
up the evolution of civilization.^* Men still love war, especial- 
ly if they are not compelled to do regular military service, as 
they are in Europe.*® Our country has had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to develop normally without war and under the benefi- 
cent influence of peace. It was the ideal of the founders of our 
country that we should so develop; but we have deliberately 
thrown away this opportunity and have entered upon a policy 
of imperialism, of conquest, and misery.** Sumner recognizes 
the influence of population pressure upon national expansion.** 
War offers only a crude and untrustworthy selection of men 
and institutions.** War never is the preferable way of set- 
tling difficulties, and is only a crude makeshift to be used as a 
last resort. In fact a politician who promotes war as a regular 
method of solving social questions is a criminal.** Yet he does 
not believe that universal peace is possible. If we could abol- 
ish international wars by an expansion, of social groups we 
should only transfer war to within the group and substitute 
civil struggles.** Might always has and always will make 
things right.** Sumner also points out the fallacy of pre- 


• War and Other Suayt, 1911, p. 3 (ewaj here quoted, fliet published, 1908). 

" IMd., p. 10. ” pp. 806-806. 
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paredness and dtes the experience of European countries as 
evidence of his contention. He sagely remarks that we shall 
get what we prepare for.*® Many of Sumner’s smaller writ- 
ings and lectures were in opposition to our g^rowing policy of 
imperialism. 

We may now turn to the later and contemporary sociologists 
and present their views on war and imperialism in definite 
order. First, let us examine the causes of war as stated by the 
sociologists. These are many and are variously classified by 
different sociological writers. Beach, for example, would group 
all causes of war under either (1) psychological emotionalism 
or (2) the interests of particular subsidiary groups within the 
national life. He thinks, in other words, that war rests either 
upon traditional sentiments or business and class interests, 
and that the former aid the latter.*^ This is equivalent to say- 
ing that the economic causes are primary and the psycho-social 
are derivative. Gillin’s classification is very similar, the 
causes he mentions being economic imperialism and cultural 
imperialism, with a large emphasis upon the role of the leader 
in war.** Sumner mentioned four classes of causes of war: 
hunger, love, vanity, and fear of superior powers.*® Davie, 
following closely after Sumner, states the four major cate- 
gories of causes of war somewhat more concretely as economic 
motives, desire for women, desire for glory, and religious 
motivation.** For purposes of our discussion it seems desir- 
able to group the various concrete causes of war under such 
major general headings as (1) population pressures, (2) dash 
of economic interests and imperialism, (3) cultural conflict, and 
(4) various psychological motivations. Even these general 
categories of causation are not always distinct, but overlap one 
another at various points mid under certain conditions. 

Population pressure is frequently mentioned as one of the 

• Wm €md Other Seeaye, pp, 89-40. 

* Beaehi W, G., Social Ai^ ia a Changing World, 1932, p. 97. 

J. L., Sodai Tathology, 1988, pp. 426-427. 

■ Bmoxier, W. G« ITor amd Other Seeays, p. 14. 

** BmTitt, H. B., The Svdution, of War, 1929, p. 65. 
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underlying or basic causes of war.** In early times the ovot- 
.population of a territory frequently led the people of that 
region to make raids upon neighboring peoples, who might b© 
better supplied than they with the means of subsistence.** The 
raids of the Scotch Highlanders upon the Lowlanders are th© 
best modem illustration of the working of this sort of cause in 
war, but early and frontier histories are full of examples.**^ 
As Sumner says, men have undertaken war in order to gain 
hunting territory, for needed supplies, for trade possibilities^ 
for slaves, and even for human flesh.** The struggle for 
women, as in the case of the Homan rape of the Sabines, has not 
been uncommon.** Migrations in search of food or habitat 
have also been an effective cause of war.*® Beach declares that 
the unequal economic resources and development of peoples in 
relation to population needs are a constant source of straggle.** 
Bernard has pointed out that while early peoples possessed of 
more mouths to feed than of food with which to feed them 
habitually resorted to war directly for the purpose of securing 
the means of subsistence, modem peoples fight rather for the 
economic and industrial means with which to produce or obtain 
food and other essentials of life, i. e., for land, commerce, and 
raw materials.®* Boss has gone further in the analysis of the 
evolution of war from the standpoint of population pressure 
upon the necessities of life. He says that in the hunting 
stage population pressure resulted in raids and war, while in 
the agricultural stage of economic development the immediat© 
result of food scarcity was the reduction of new surplus land 
to cultivation. But in more mature societies, in which the 


■ OUIin, Dittmer, and Colbert, Sooial Problemt, 1928, pp. 74, 126, 462 ; Hertsler^ 
J. O., BooUd Progren, 1928, pp. 366-367 ; Kelaey, Car^ The Phytieal Saeit of Bo- 
oiety, 1928, p. 241. 

•Ward, L. F., Pwe Boeiology, 1903, pp. 202-208. 

*'Boaa, E. A., Prineiplee of Boeiology, 1930, p. 32. See alao Knlp, D. H., ZBm- 
eatiofial Boeiology, 1932, p. 117. 
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supply of free land has been exhausted and in which industrial- 
ism overshadows agriculture, the international struggle is re- 
newed, with the objective of conquest of lands, raw materials, 
markets for their surplus products and loans for their surplus 
capital This is, of course, modem economic imperialism.*' 
Most sociological writers emphasize especially the economic 
causes of war.** We have already seen that Beach considers 
this the diief or fundamental set of causes. It seems to be 
rather generally agreed that the economic causes of modem 
wars are set in the general frame of imperialism. Finney 
points out that capitalists are continually expanding their busi- 
ness interests, seeking new opportunities for profits through 
trade and investment. International competition of capi- 
talists ensues, partly through such channels as legislation (pro- 
tective tariffs) and partly in a more direct manner. Interna- 
tional law endeavors to regulate the latter form of capitalistic 
competition, but it seems never to succeed fully, and sooner or 
later the capitalists — or rather the masses of the people who 
are exploited by them through their governments — come to 
blows. Thus the Great War was the result of the rivalries 
of British and German capitalism.*® Beach** and others also 
emphasize the fact that while the masses and the nation as a 
whole do not gain by war they bear the brunt of it, and the 
special interest groups that do gain by war do not usually take 
an active part in it.*^ V eblen further makes the argument that 
war is inseparable from the present capitalistic-industrial sys- 
tem. He says that the present pecuniary law and order, with 
their adjuncts of property, investment, business and sabotage, 
could not survive without the existing warlike preparation and 
national insecurity. Not only is the whole system of invest- 
ment and capitalistic exploitation of profits immensely facili- 
tated by wars and threats of wars, but war and war spirit, and 

8S-88. 
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the aooompsnying oonservatism of the people, are among the 
very best goarantees of the stability and preservation of the 
capitalistio system.** This appears to be a fact well appre> 
dated by the present as well as past national dictators. 

Cnltoral conflict is obviously a secondary category in the 
causation of wars. Culture itself, considered in the sociolog- 
ical sense, is an outgrowth of the relation of man to his environ- 
ment and especially of his adjustment to the economic condi- 
tions of his survival. Many sociologists,** in common with the 
historians, look upon nationalism as a primary cause of war. 
Nationalism is one of the most outstanding cultural fhcts, and 
should be ranked as a secondary cause. Gillin, as we have seen, 
speaks of cultural imperialism, and we find a good example of 
it in the German doctrine of Kultur. The same cultural basis 
of belligerency is also to be found in France, in England, Italy, 
the United States, and all other nations. Closely connected 
with this spirit of nationalism, which ia often fostered by the 
war-makers as a basis for wars, is the spirit of religious intoler- 
ance. Beligious antagonism is now but an insignificant cause 
of war among enlightened peoples, although it was at one time 
a prolific cause of international strife among many peoples.*® 
Cultural traditions and ideals, the sense of national honor, 
patriotism, and racial pride are largely interchangeable with 
the nationalistic attitude as causes of war, and, like national- 
ism, they are used to camouflage the warlike purposes of the 
makers of war.*^ Veblen declares that the chief material 
value of patriotism is to be found in its employment by a limited 
number of persons to promote their private gain.** This use 
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“ Binder, E. M., Priwotplee of Sociology, 1928, pp. 257-258; BUvrood, O. A., The 
Sooial Problem, 1915, pp. 43-44; Veblen, T. B., fhe Motitre of Peow, pp. 23-24; 
Beach, W. G., A» Introduction, to Sooiology and Social Problemt, 1925, p. 127 ; 
Bogardae, B. 8 ., Pundamentaie of Social Peydtology, 192^pp. 818-815; BnabM, 
P. A,, Principle* of Sooiology, 1928, p. 122; Blackmar, P. W., Jtutiflablc IndMd- 
'i*m, 1922, p. 107. 

“ Veblen, T. B., op* cit., p. x. 
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of patriotism was given the term i)atrioteering at the dose of 
the Great War. Veblen farther states that war is made honor- 
able in the eyes of the masses by a variety of trices, such as 
ceremonials, uniforms, pomp, power, and rituals. War en- 
thusiasm is essentially an upper class fact, for the masses know 
that they suffer from war. However, in a warlike and strongly 
nationalistio culture, they catch the clannish and predatory 
spirit which replaces the ideal of equitable, everday service- 
ability among a peace loving people.^* Thus ignorance and 
hatreds are made to play their role among the cultural causes 
of war.** 

Many sociologists have emphasized the part played by 
propaganda in the precipitation of war. Sumner and Keller 
testify to the influence of yellow journalism in this connection.*® 
Kimball Young** devotes several pages to an analysis of the 
use of propaganda in connection with war, arranging his treat- 
ment under the headings of Propaganda for Those at Home, 
Propaganda for the Neutrals, and Propaganda Against the 
Enemy. Folsom points out in some detail the superiority and 
greater skill of Allied over German propaganda in the Great 
War.*^ Lasswell has made a detailed study of propaganda 
methods used in the World War.*® Lumley describes the 
propaganda devices used in the enlisting of recruits.*® Gault 
gives an interesting account of the methods used in whipping 
up flagging morale during the World War.®® Boss points out 
that a huge propaganda machine is necessary to arouse en- 
thusiasm for modern wars.®^ Hart claims that even fraudu- 
lent propaganda has been employed as a method of playing 
upon the emotional antagonisms of peoples in order to put 

Teblen, T. B., Theory of the Leisure Clasi, 1899, pp. 247-273. 

^ T. J., JBseentials of Civilisation, 1929, pp. xxv, 19, 43 j Beach, W. G., 

op, ott., pp. 98-94. 

^ Soienee of Society, 1 : 867, 

^Social Psyckoloffy, 1930, pp. 660-678. 

^ Folsam, J. K., Social PsyAoloffy, 1931, pp. 453-454. 

^XfUawell, H, D., Propaganda Technique in the World War, 1927. 

F. £., The Propaganda Menace, 1933, pp. 192-194. 

SL H., Sookd Psychology, 1923, pp. 192-199. 

* Bcnn, A., Prineiples of SoeMogy, 1930, p. 69. 
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them into a state of mind receptive to war.'* Hayes is even 
more explicit. He says that war has been glorified by the 
classes and persons profiting from it. They have developed a 
cult of war, declaring it to be inevitable, normal and desirable." 
Veblen declares that it was successful wars, constantly adver- 
tised, warlike preparation, and indoctrination of the people 
with warlike arrogance and ambitions which kept the German 
allegiance to their predatory theory of the state so long in- 
tact." The same might be said equally well of the policies of 
other warlike states. Barnes has a most illuminating analysis 
of the manner in which historical writing and history teaching 
in the schools of modem nations have been utilized to create 
strong national antagonisms and to support war policies." 
The Great War has undoubtedly had a marked effect upon the 
sociological theory of war. It has greatly stimulated the in- 
terest of the sociologists in the study of war propaganda tech- 
niques and results. 

The discussion of propaganda in connection with war leads 
over to the subject of the psychological motivation of war. If 
the cultural causes of war are secondary, surely the psycho- 
logical factors are even more derivative, or even tertiary. 
Most prominent among these, perhaps, is fear." The desire 
for revenge is also a strong motive.®^ Hayes speaks of a 
“heritage of hate,” such as that cherished by European coun- 
tries that have frequently despoiled one another of territory, 
as a powerful cause of war.®* Such a psychic factor is also 
obviously cultural. War itself becomes a cult to be passed on 
from generation to generation to poison the minds of the people 
and to stir them to violence with its ritual.®® The Yale school 

" Hart, HorneU, Boienoe of Social Selationt, 1927, p. 296. 

“ Hayes, E. C., Sociology, 1930, pp. 708-709. 

“ Veblen, T. B., Imperial Germany and the Industrial Sevolution, 1915, p. 78. 

" ’History and Social Intelligence, 1926, pp. 285-293. 

"Bogardos, E. S., op. dt., pp. 321-324; Boabee, E. A., op. ait., p. 122; Hertsler, 
J. O., op. ett., pp. 366-367. 

"Lninley, E. E., Means of Social Control, 1925, p. 883; DaTie, M. E., op. dt., p. 
121 . 

"Hayes, E. C., op. dt., p. 709; also Beaeb, W. G., Boddl Aims in a 
World, p. 98. 

" JMd., also Iinmley, E. E., Prindplet of Soddogy, 1928, p. 168, 
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of sociologists have emphasized espedally the mflaenoe of the 
idea of gdoiT “ promoting war.*® W omen, espedallj in primi- 
tive or barbaric societies, often incite men to war by appealing 
to their love of glory or sense of shame. Thus women become 
an effective cause of war.*^ Vanity also plays its part, espe- 
cially when it is coupled with a reputation for valor or is joined 
with a desire to stand well with the females.'® Ambition has 
been an especially strong driving force with professional war- 
riors and conquerors." Even prestige and self-respect may 
have to be maintained by force of arms." Prejudice, igno- 
rance, egoism, even a neurotic or contentious personality, and 
many other psychic attitudes may be contributing causes of 
war." Eulp stresses the suggestibility factor in war when he 
declares that armies and navies and war groups generally are 
organized crowds dominated by an intolerant, sectarian 
morale." Edwards says that this crowd spirit is often stirred 
up deliberately by the war- making diplomatists, sometimes 
with the object of diverting popular attention from unsavory 
or strained conditions at home.*^ GUlin says that such war 
irritants as secret diplomacy and armaments should be abol- 
ished." Beach believes that diplomatic manufacture of war 
spirit will prove to be a boomerang in the future, resulting in 
revolution at home rather than in war abroad.** 

A number of sociologists have been inclined to say that war 
is, in part at least, a product of human nature, meaning some- 
times by human nature instinctive rather than acquired im- 
pulses. In this opinion they appear to agree with the social 
psychologist McBougall, who speaks of a fighting instinct." 

•• Sumner and KeUer, op, oit,, 1 : 263. 

« Davie, M. B., op. oU., p. 101. 

“™d.,pp, 149-157. 

•* Buflhee, F. A., op. oit,, p, 122. 

•* Groves, E. B., An Introdnetion to Sooiology, 1928, p. 150. 

*Bogardu8, E, 8 ., op, oit,, pp. 813-815; Jones, T. J., op. oit, p. 19; Hart, H., 
TodkiU^ of Sooial Progroos, 1931, p. 7, 

•• Hrdp, D, H., op. oit,, p. 809; alro Hayes, E. C., op. oit., p. 706. 

• Edwards, L. P., The Natural Eittory of EewAution, 1927, p. 48. 

• Op. oit., p. 443. 

•Op. eU„ p. 104. 

• MeDougall, W., An Introduotion to Sooial Peydhology, 2d ed., pp. 286-292. 
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Park and Burgess appear to take a similar point of vieir.** 
Ellwood, Hankins, Veblen, and others are even more closely 
in agreement with MoDongall in procledming a pngnacions in> 
stinct.^* Cooley, Angell, and Carr reject an instinct of pug- 
nacity, hut maintain that war is rooted in instinctive tend- 
enciesJ* Other sociologists deny that war has any special 
instinctive basis and maintain that fighting must be learned 
quite as much as any other behavior pattern.^* Ross^® for- 
merly accepted the hypothesis of a fighting instinct, as did 
also Bogardus.^* Boss now rejects the theory of an instinc- 
tive basis of war and explains war as a social habit Bernard 
has discussed the matter in considerable detail and has reduced 
the arguments in support of an instinctive basis of war to a 
logical and factual absurdity.'^® 

Although most of the sociologists now reject the theory of a 
pugnacious instinct, they are pretty nearly unanimous in hold- 
ing that men may be trained to delight in war, the fighting im- 
pulse thus coming to be a phase of man’s acquired, as distin- 
guished from his instinctive, human nature. W. B. Smith 
observes that war brings to the surface man’s baser instincts, 
habits, and passions.'^* Hayes describes war as an emotional 
orgy.*® Davie claims that men often fight for the mere love of 
excitement and for the joy of fighting, that they do not have to 
be angry to fight, but will fight for the fun of it or to escape from 
monotony. He is inclined to think that primitive men in par- 
ticular often sought diversion from an uninteresting life in this 

^ Introducftio% to the Beienoe of Sociology, 1921, p. 677. 

“Ellwood, C. A., Sociology in Its Psydhoiogioal Aspects, 1912, pp. 216-218; 
Veblen, T. B., Theory of the Leiswre Cktss, 1899, pp. 246-248; H a nkiii a, F. H., 
op. oit., p. 76; Daalej, J. Q., Sociology: Its Development and Applications, 1921, 
pp. 160-151. 

Introductory Sociology, 1938, p. 82. 

** Bernard, L. L., An Introduction to Social Psychology, 1926, p. 188 ; Beinhardt 
and Bayies, op. cit,, p. 245 ; Beach, W. G., Social Aims in a Changing World, p, 98. 

” OutUnes of Sociology, 1923, pp. 38-39. 

** Essentials of Social Psychology, 1923. 

” Principles of Sociology, 1980, p. 69. 

^Instinet, a Study in Social Psychology, 1924, Oh. XIII; see a3so Folsom, J. K., 
Culture and Social Progress, 1928, pp. 39-40. . 

^ Principles of Educational Sociology, 1928, p. 277. 

** Op. cU; p. 708 ; see also Hart, PL, Science of Social Relations, p. 191. 
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way. He compares hnnting, herding, and warfare as interest- 
ing primitive occupations.'^ Maciver, however, denies that 
modem war serves as such a release." Beach finds that war 
emotionalism is an anachronism in the modem world." Case 
says that war is the product of a socially infantile mind." 

The sociologists are divided on the subject of the inevitabil- 
ity of war. Hart reminds us that bloody and bmtal warfare 
has been a chronic evil in society from the remotest human 
times and quotes Hendrik Van Loon to show that war is now 
more frequent than ever before." We have already cited 
Sumner to the effect that war has always existed and always 
will exist. Other sociologists are more hopeful. Veblen finds 
that war is more a modem than a primitive phenomenon." 
Davie predicts that war will diminish as larger peace groups 
appear in the world.®^ Hayes points out that war is now recog- 
nized as a crime in theory and that the cult of peace tends to 
oveiwme that of war." He says the time will come when any 
great war will be impossible and that we could readily devise a 
system in which war would be an imbecile situation." Ed- 
wards argues that war is now in a period of excessive develop- 
ment and threatens to destroy the nations unless checked. 
He therefore predicts that it will in time be relegated to a 
museum of ancient horrors to keep company with cannibalism 
and other discontinued social practices." Cooley, Angell, and 
Carr hold that, since war is the product of the defects of our 
social system rather than of a defective human nature, war can 

oit., p. 147 ; iee also Smnner, War <md Other Beeaye, p. 29 ; Groves, E. B., 
An Introduction to Sociology f 1928, pp. 151-152. 

• Maolver, B. M., Society: Ite Structure and Changes, 1931, p. 206. 

* Social Aims in a Changing World, p. 98. 

“ Case, 0. M., Social Prx^ss and Human Progress, 1981, p. 146. 

H., The Technique of Social Progress, p. 478; see also Bnshee, F. A., 
PrinoiipXes of Sociology, 1928, p. 18 ; Dawson, C. A., and Gettys, W. E,, Introduction 
to Sociology, 1928, pp. 849, 855; Dealej, J. Q. and Ward, L. F., A Textbook of 
SocMogy, 1905, p. 197. 

*• Theory of the Leisure Class, pp. 18-19. 

’"Op, cit,, p. 218; see also DanU^, Knight, Soetai Psychology, 1925, pp. 143-145. 

706, 709. 
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be abolished and that it is our problem to destroy war before It 
destroys our civilization.*^ We have already stated Beadi’s 
theory that future forced wars will result in internal revolu- 
tion. He believes that this fact will be a marked factor in end- 
ing wars, since it will place the aggressor nation at a disadvan- 
tage.** Gillin seems to be hopeful even of disarmament and 
speaks of the growth of an international culture and a world 
citizenship aus inevitable enemies of war.** 

It is clear from the literature that there has been a changed 
attitude on the part of sociologists toward war, especially 
since the time of the Great War. Before this war some of the 
older sociologists were sufficiently tolerant to mention certain 
of the benefits of war,** although we have not found any sociol- 
ogist of standing who held the benefits to be in excess of the 
evils. Among the more or less neutral results of war are men- 
tioned the creation of class and caste distinctions** and the in- 
tensification of state activity. One of the theories of the origin 
of the state is that it is the product of conquest and internal 
predation.** Davie says that war promotes migration and 
race mixture and cultural exchange, that it both promotes and 
retards cultural advance, and that it strengthens the internal 
organization of society and multiplies social structure.*^ Boss 
finds that war creates kingships and unsettles class relation- 
ships.*® War also increases social mobility.** 

Among the supposed good effects of war Davie mentions the 
diffusion of useful culture, discipline, the stimulation of science 
and invention, the promotion of the cooperative spirit within 

“ Op. cU,, p. 284. 

“ Social Aims in. a Changing World, p. 104. 

•• Op. ott., p. 443. 

•• See, e. g., Sumner, W. G., War and Other Essays, pp. 30-84; Blackmar, F. W., 
Elements of Sociology, 1905, p. 59; Blackmar and G^lin, Ontlines of Sociology, 1915, 
p. 65. 

** Sumner, W. G., War and Other Essays, p. 80; Coolej, Angell, and Carr, op. oif., 
p. 292. 

**Bo88, E. a., FrinciTfies of Sociology, 1930, p. 151. 

’*Op. cU., pp. 218-233. 1^ aJao S^warda, L. P., op. cU., p. 12; Sneddon, D., 
Educational Sociology, 1924, pp. 106-108. 

Principles of So^logy, 1930, pp. 478-479. 

** Sorokili, P. A., Social MohUity, 1927, p. 466. 
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tbe nation, the selection of more vigorous physical types and 
superior social patterns,^**** and the stimulation of public health 
measures in modem nations.^**^ Boss claims that a defensive 
stmggle sometimes gives an oppressed class a chance to rise 
because of the need for its services.^®* 

Several writers also declare that war was once useful to 
society, but with changing social conditions has ceased to be 
an advantage and has become a positive detriment. Bushee 
says that the benefits from war tend to diminish as civilization 
progresses.^** Dealey thinks war is a necessary evil which 
formerly served a useful purpose, that is, of promoting social 
integration, selecting the strong, and of adjusting population 
to the food supply.^** Hankins thinks that war was once a 
powerful stimulus to innovation and cultural change, but that 
it is now more destractive than constractive.**® 

The evil effects of war mentioned are more numerous. Gillin 
speaks of the great destmction of human life, the great eco- 
nomic losses, the dysgenic effects upon the population, increas- 
ing social disorganization, the increase of poverty and depend- 
ency, the upset of the emotional balance of the people, the in- 
crease of crime, the stimulation of mental disease, the im- 
settling of sex morals, the increased distrust of other nations, 
and international hatred.^*® Cooley, Angell, and Carr intimate 
that war has prevented the European peasants from develop- 
ing gpreat breeds of domestic cattle, has lowered the French 
stature by two inches, that it diminishes the number of non- 
military inventions, dislocates the educational and social serv- 
ices of the nation, disorganizes the world naarket after the war, 
takes a disproportionate amount of the national revenue long 
after hostilities are over, lowers the standard of living, in- 

^ Op, €it, pp, 221*280 ; also Sonnier, W. G., War and Other Sseaps, pp. 80*35. 

Probleme of City Life, 1082, p. 218. 

^Prinatpiee of SooMogy, 1930, p. 478. 

^Prineipiee of Sociology, p. 185. 

^ Soakidgy: lU Devetopment and AppUoations, p, 151. See also GroTee, op, eit,, 
pp. 1^*151. 

mi 

ait„pp, 432*440. 
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creases social anrest, and stimulates to revolution and radi> 
calisin.^oT ^ Smitli adds to the evil effects of war the fol* 
lowing : the breakdown of institutional effectiveness, the slow- 
ing up of the normal forms of scientific research, artistic pro- 
duction, literature and the drama. After the war comes a 
period of degeneracy, corrupt politics, economic exploitation 
of the masses, religious reversion, and the distortion of aes- 
thetic and social standards, threatening even to overthrow the 
structure of civilization and sometimes actually producing this 
result.^®* Carpenter states that war is especially destructive 
to modem city life and mentions as evidence the effects of the 
Great War upon European cities.^®* An interesting contra- 
diction in the theory of the national correlates of city life is 
presented by the case of Carpenter, who asserts that urbanism 
is associated with nationalism and imperialism,^^® and Sorokin 
and Zimmerman, who conclude that urban populations are 
more international in character, while mral populations are 
more nationalistic and patriotic.^^^ Veblen says that the most 
important loss during war is the loss of morale for peaceful 
pursuits.^^* Devine states that war accustoms us to violence, 
cultivates the sadistic impulses and stimulates crime.^** 
Lumley reminds us that defeat stimulates the desire for re- 
venge and thus initiates a vicious cirde.^^* Boss adds that 
war and militarism depress the condition of women, weaken 
liberalism and strengthen imperialistic tendencies.^*® 

Imperialism, which is so closely related to war, is now being 
discussed more fully than previously. Barnes has shown in 
several volumes the relation of modem imperialism to our in- 
dustrial, commercial, and financial systems. It is a device by 

Op. oit., pp. 282-284. 

Op. oU., pp. 276-278. 

Carpenter, Niles, The Sociology of City JAfCy 1931, pp. 368-873, 400. 

^Tbid., p. 402. 

“ Prifiiiplssf of BuraJrUrhan Sociology y 1929, pp. 407, 412, 474. 

“• ImpeHdi Oermomiy and the Industrial Revolution, p. 267. 

« Devine, E. T., Social Work, 1927, pp. 178-180. 

*** Means of Social Control, p. 383. 

^Principles of Sociology, 1930, pp. 197, 679. 
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the nation, the selection of more vigorous physical types and 
superior social patterns, and the stimulation of public health 
measures in modem nations.^**^ Boss claims that a defmsive 
stmggle sometimes gives an oppressed class a chance to rise 
because of the need for its services.^®* 

Several writers also declare that war was once useful to 
society, but with changing social conditions has ceased to be 
an advantage and has become a positive detriment. Bushee 
says that the benefits from war tend to diminish as civilization 
progresses.^®* Dealey thinks war is a necessary evil which 
formerly served a useful purpose, that is, of promoting social 
integration, selecting the strong, and of adjusting population 
to the food supply.^®* Hankins thinks that war was once a 
powerful stimulus to innovation and cultural change, but that 
it is now more destructive than constructive.^®* 

The evil effects of war mentioned are more numerous. Gillm 
speaks of the great destruction of human life, the great eco- 
nomic losses, the dysgenic effects upon the population, increas- 
ing social disorganization, the increase of poverty and depend- 
ency, the upset of the emotional balance of the people, the in- 
crease of crime, the stimulation of mental disease, the un- 
settling of sex morals, the increased distrust of other nations, 
and international hatred.^®® Cooley, Angell, and Carr intimate 
that war has prevented the European peasants from develop- 
ing great breeds of domestic cattle, has lowered the French 
stature by two inches, that it diminishes the number of non- 
military inventions, dislocates the educational and social serv- 
ices of the nation, ^sorganizes the world market after the war, 
takes a disproportionate amount of the national revenue long 
after hostilities are over, lowers the standard of living, in- 

"*Op. ctt., pp. 221-230; also Soiimer, W. O., JTar and Other Beta's, pp. 80-35. 

»Problem$ of City Ufa, 1082, p. 218. 
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creases social imreBt, and stimtilates to revolution and radi- 
oalism.*®^ W. B. Smith adds to the evil effects of war the fol> 
lowing : the breakdown of institutional effectiveness, the slow- 
ing up of the normal forms of scientific research, artistic pro- 
duction, literature and the drama. After the war comes a 
period of degeneracy, corrupt politics, economic exploitation 
of the noasses, religious reversion, and the distortion of aes- 
thetic and social standards, threatening even to overthrow the 
structure of civilization and sometimes actually producing this 
result.*®* Carpenter states that war is especially destructive 
to modem city life and mentions as evidence the effects of the 
Great War upon European cities.*®® An interesting contra- 
diction in the theory of the national correlates of city life is 
presented by the case of Carpenter, who asserts that urbanism 
is associated with nationalism and imperialism,**® and Sorokin 
and Zimmerman, who conclude that urban populations are 
more international in character, while rural populations are 
more nationalistic and patriotic.*** Veblen says that the most 
important loss during war is the loss of morale for peaceful 
pursuits.*** Devine states that war accustoms us to violence, 
cultivates the sadistic impulses and stimulates crime.*** 
Lumley reminds us that defeat stimulates the desire for re- 
venge and thus initiates a vicious circle.*** Boss adds that 
war and militarism depress the condition of women, weaken 
liberalism and strengthen imperialistic tendencies.*** 

Imperialism, which is so closely related to war, is now being 
discussed more fully than previously. Barnes has shown in 
several volumes the relation of modem imperialism to our in- 
dustrial, commercial, and financial systems. It is a device by 

•" Op. elt., pp. 282-284. 

*" Op. oit., pp. 276-278. 

“•Carpenter, NUee, The Sociology of City Ufe, 1931, pp. 398-378, 460. 

'“nid.,p. 402. 

“ Prinoipies of Sural-Urban Sociology, 1029, pp. 407, 412, 474. 
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which the economic resources of weaker peoples are exploited 
by the economic rulers of the stronger peoples.^^® Boss em- 
phasizes the same point, but also says that the white race 
serves as a noidwife to the black and brown races.^®® He also 
says that the whites, in stimulating the population and cultural 
growth of the darker races in order to profit from their labor 
and trade, have raised up formidable competitors for them- 
selves in the future.^^® Economic imperialism inevitably ex- 
pands social structure to correspond to the scope of economic 
activity and structure in our modem world.^*® Maclver thinks 
it is tragic that the white races have destroyed the communal 
spirit of the primitive races and have imposed upon them their 
vices.^®^ 

Banief, et al,, Introduction to Sooidoffy, 1927, pp. 180-181. 

FrUudptec of Sociology, 1930, p. 204. 

^Ihid-, p. 24. 

Goole^^Angell, and Carr, op. oit,, pp. 278-279 ; Beach, W. G., Social Aims in a 
Chf^ging World, p. 106. 
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PEACE AND PEACEFUL RELATIONS 

Sociologists, as well as others, have sought the key to the 
abolition of war. Stratton is convinced that no nation or state 
today wishes war for itself. Nations go to war only because 
their rulers believe it is the most effective means by which to 
get what they do want — ^territory, economic advantages, secu- 
rity, peace, or whatever it may be.^ Thus, the absence of a 
more satisfactory device for national defense or advancement 
perpetuates war.* Among these substitutes for war, Stratton 
mentions international organizations, such as the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, The Hague Conferences, the League of 
Nations, the International Labor Organization, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the Committee of Experts for 
the Progressive Codification of International Law, and various 
other international committees and unions.® He believes that 
the crowd psychologists also could do much for the abolition of 
war by controlling war hysteria and by uniting to direct the 
spirit of war into a love for and a confidence in the benefits of 
peace.^ A public opinion which is loyal to the means of inter- 
national justice and a mutual confidence of the peoples in one 
another, which may be fostered by the publicists, would be 
powerful in abolishing war and in promoting peace.® Finally, 
he thinks that national profits must be taken out of war if it is 
to be abolished.® Veblen and many other sociologists are con- 
vinced that private profit is the main root of war and must be 
removed as the first step toward the abolition of war.'' In fact, 

• Stratton, G. M., Soeiai Ptychology of International Conduct, 1029, p. 280. 

• Ihid., p. 291. 

• Ibid., pp. 800-801. 

•Ibid., pp. 816-817. 

‘/M<i.,pp. 388, 346. 

•Ihid.,p. 886. 

’ Vebten, T. B., Tfco Nature of Peace, 1917, pp. 866-867; Nearing, Beott, Ddttar 
Diptomaeg, 1926; Davie, Bamee, et aL, Introduction to Bociolon, 1927, pp. 180-181. 
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Veblen believes that war is so dosdy tied np with onr whole 
economic order that nothing can be done toward its abolition 
nntil the social order itself is changed.' 

Gillin groups his proposals for the abolition of war nnder 
sndi headings as international organizations ; the development 
of an international mind free from hatreds, suspicions, jeal- 
ousies and the intolerance of strange cultures ; the control of 
instruments of propaganda in the interest of peace; the re- 
moval of economic barriers to international intercourse; and 
the removal of war irritants.® He would educate people in all 
countries for a positive appreciation of the culture of other 
peoples and promote exchanges of teachers and students and 
understanding travel and an acquaintance with the best in 
world literature and art.*® He further proposes the removal of 
tariffs, the apportioning among nations of raw materials 
needed for industry, and the internationalization of foreign 
loans. He believes that no government should be expected to 
guarantee the foreign speculations of its bankers and in- 
vestors.** By war irritants he means secret diplomacy and 
competitive armaments. As difficult as it may seem to abolish 
Ihese two causes of war, Gillin believes that something can be 
done in this direction if we seek to replace current cynicism in 
the minds of the young by a new social idealism.** 

Boss adds to the above proposals for the abolition of war the 
relinquishment of the liberty to make war.** Parmelee holds 
that the only way to prevent war and establish peaceful rela- 
tions among races and peoples on a permanent basis is through 
the evolution (he does not say the creation) of an international 
state. He thinks all other methods are useless while rival 
states contend for private commercial and financial interests.** 
He believes the time of the appearance of such a world state 

* Social Patholo^, 1988, pp. 440-448. 

*‘mi,p.441. 

«I8idL,p,442. 

»IM.,p.448. 

^ BoM| S. A., PrisscMet of Sociology, 1980, p. 165. 

^rnwimaecmdSoaFower, 1924,p. vii. 
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is far distant.^* Hayes, however, seems to think that sttdi a 
state, or at least a federation, can be established by convention 
on the basis of an international sentiment against war. Such 
a coalition would oppose the territorial aggrandizement of one 
people at the expense of another. The supplementary and 
necessary prerequisite to such a coalition must be a strong in- 
ternational public opinion condemning violence by one nation 
against another as perfidious. Such a public opinion, he recog- 
nizes, can develop only among a people which has freed itself 
of bigotry and has adopted an international attitude.^* Davis 
believes that efforts against war are slowly increasing in 
effectiveness.^^ 

Sociologists, as we have shown in Chapter H, have given 
much more attention to war and conflict than to peace and the 
conditions of peace. But interest in the nature and tech- 
nology of peace is growing among the sociologists. Thus 
Veblen, in treating this subject, states that his inquiry is into 
the nature, causes and consequences of the ideal of peace and 
the conditions that favor the ideal of war.^* Park and Burgess 
seem convinced that peace quite as much as war requires a 
sociological analysis and they devote considerable space to a 
statement of SimmePs theory of the transition from war to 
peace.^* Sumner and Keller find that there is a persistent 
trend toward peace as the in-g^roup or well-organized cooperat- 
ing or national group increases in size, as it tends to do under 
modem industrial and economic conditions with their strong 
emphasis upon widespread contacts and communication.*® 
Thus imperialism itself may be a promoter of peace.*^ Gid- 
dings, for example, thinks that war will cease only when small 
states have been absorbed into the great democratic empires.** 

"Crimiiiology, 1928 (1918), p. 99. 

"Booiotogy, 1980, pp. 710-711. 

" Davis, Jerome, Coniemporary Social Movements, 1930, p. 758. 

*■ The Natwre of Feaoe, p. 8. 

• Op* oU., pp. 703-706. 

• Op. Mi., I: 397. See also Sumner, W. G., Folkways, 1906, pp. 499-500. 

• Barnes, H. E., in Duggan, S. P., ed., The League of Nations, 1919, p, 174; also 
Hankins, F. Introduction to the Study of Society, 1928, p. 516. 

^Democracy and Empire, 1901, pp, v, 344, 357. 
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Davie presents an extensive discassion of '‘the stress toward 
peace," in whidb he contends that the extension of peace may 
be due to such factors as intermarriage, trade, primitive secret 
societies, religion, the concept of blood brotherhood, gfoest 
friendship, or alliances. Under primitive conditions these 
factors are nmde to operate over ever widening circles until 
dually peace becomes coterminous with the state, which he re- 
gards as the peace group par excellence,** A number of soci- 
ologists have imagined a similar widening of the circle of peace 
in modem world society with a tendency for it to embrace a 
world state. These tendencies will be ^scussed later under 
the heading of international organization. 

Several points of view have been expressed by sociologists 
as to the nature of peace. Many of them do not regard it as a 
thing in itself, but as a phase of, or even as an interlude in, the 
development of war. Park and Burgess describe peace as a 
form of accommodation, which in turn they define as the 
natural issue of conflicts. For the time being the hostile or 
contending elements are regulated and overt conflict disap- 
pears, although it probably continues underground as a latent 
emotional or even political force. Any kind of open conflict 
will sooner or later issue in a new accommodation or social ad- 
justment based upon a readjustment of the relations of the 
parties to the conflict. This is what we mean by peace, they 
think, and quite clearly it is not permanent.** Veblen takes a 
similar view, possibly originated the view, regarding peace as 
merely an armistice.*® Sumner, following Spencer, holds that 
there is an essential bond between industrial organization and 
peace.** But H. A. Miller points out that the Occident has dis- 
covered that economic and mechanical advancement do not 
necessarily promote peace.** Some of the sociologists make a 
more constructive analysis of peace. Homell Hart, for 

* Th« XvoUtHon of War, 1089, pp. 106-018. 

•‘Oft*«.,p. 665. 

* The Nature of Peace, p. 7. 

« War aad Other Beea^e, 1911, p. 28. 

* Tha BegUmimffe of Tomorrow, 1988, p. 21. 
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example, finds two motivations in pacifism: one taking the 
n^;atiye aspect of nonresistance and the other the positive 
and active form of a straggle for the abolition of war.*‘ The 
sociologists are divided between these two criteria of achieving 
peace, some being satisfied with the former procedure,** while 
others are dedde^y activists, believing that peace is not a plum 
that falls into one’s mouth as he lies star-gazing, or a fore- 
ordained event or condition which will proceed from a meta- 
physical or natural order of the universe. For example, 
Hayes, in his discussion of the psychology of peace, points out 
that peace demands just as great, if not greater, devotion, 
courage, and constancy as does war, and also that the so-called 
heroic virtues are as essential to peace as to war.®* This con- 
ception of peace takes it out of the negative category of an in- 
terlude between wars and gives it a positive significance which 
promises to build it into as definite an institutional status as 
now pertains to war. 

Some sociologists have discussed the conditions of x>^ace. 
In addition to the more objective conditions outlined in connec- 
tion with the problem of the abolition of war, many of the edu- 
cational sociologists especially lay stress on the psychological 
conditions necessary for peace. Thus Peters holds that in the 
future of mankind peace will be dependent largely upon mutual 
trust and a sympathetic understanding among the world’s 
peoples.®^ In order to develop these attitudes and promote a 
sense of fundamental spiritual kinship he recommends the 
study of geography as an important phase of civic education. 
Finney likewise emphasizes the fact that there can be no inter- 
national peace as long as we remain in the grip of a war psy- 
chology. The masses must achieve new intellectual and emo- 
tional attitudes in favor of peace, if it is to be realized.®* W. B. 

• The Science of Social Melations, 1927, pp. 237-288. 

•See Miller, H. A., op, Ht,, pp. 239-241, and Caae, C. M., Kon^Violenl Coercion, 
Sociology, 

“ Ohjcciivee and Procedures in Cioie Education, 1930, p. 188. 
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Smith abo holds that peace depends on mutual understanding 
among the peoples of the world. Like Peters, he believes that 
the promotion of this understanding is the function of educa- 
tion and he outlines a program designed for this end.** Kulp 
states that peace must be founded on facts, not fictions. He 
believes that the accommodation or armistice theory of peace 
is inadequate for the promotion of a lasting peace and for in- 
ternationalism. There must be developed universal senti- 
ments to support it. World peace also demands tolerance and 
it is one of the functions of the school to maintain social, polit- 
ical, national, religious, and economic tolerances.** Barnes 
emphasilses the necessity of writi^ history truthfully, so as to 
give the actual facts about the military, economic, political, and 
diplomatic relations of each country. He thinks that such a 
history would prevent the development of a false and jingoistic 
patriotism which serves as an excellent soil for war propa- 
ganda.** Gillin also recognizes the importance of psycholog- 
ical factors as conditions of peace. He suggests that in every 
country efforts should be made to control the instruments of 
propaganda in the interests of peace.** Veblen, on the other 
hand, is of the opinion that polemical propaganda, cannot serve 
the cause of peace and amity any more than a vigorous warlike 
preparation which professes to aim at keeping the peace.*'' 

Interestingly enough it is a set of psychic attitudes that have 
perhaps done most to stand in the way of the realization of 
peace by perpetuating nationalism and preventing a wider 
world organization. Bernard has defined nationality m a col- 
lective consciousness of the unity of the group along the lines of 
couunon language, culture, customs, traditions, conventions, 
religion, belief, and possibly even a common race conscious- 

of JFdvoaHonaJ Sociology, 1928, pp. 279-289. Thif program ineludes 
izLformal ^uealioii tl^ugh international contacta, propaganda, formal education 
through the sehoola, eompriaing international eivica, exchange of teachers, exchange 
of educational ideaa, Oood-Will Day, etc. 

** XSuoationoi Sociology, 1982, pp. 288, 812. 

** Miotory omd Social loicXUgcnoe, 1926, pp. 298-294. 

** Social Pathology, p. 441. 

^ Imperial Oermaay and the Inductrial devolution, 1915, p. 57. 
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ness.” It is this common oonsciousness whidi cements tiie 
peoples bound by rivalries and conflicts that so often lead to 
war and inhibit peace. Case points out that group selfishness 
in a nationalistic form has become the real religion of most 
modem populations and is more binding than Christianity 
itself.** He thinks the small nations might set a good example 
of national unity directed toward the aim of constructive social 
development instead of toward imperialistic exploitations of 
other nations, if they did not have to spend so much of their 
energies in self -protection against the aggressions of the great 
imperialistic powers. He cites modem Denmark as an 
example of constractive endeavor at national self -development 
along legitimate lines.^® Binder, however, is not so hopeful 
about ^mall nationalities. He is of the opinion that they have 
rarely achieved anything notable and believes that their aims 
and policies are usually petty. Barely have they made great 
discoveries in science or promoted any great cause. Sometimes 
their poets or professors get the idea that their cultures have 
had something valuable in them and they work up a national 
sentiment for the restoration of an inefficient language or for 
the preservation of an outworn culture and perhaps finally 
induce some greater power — ^with an ax to grind — to liberate 
them. He thinks, however, that the liberators will find them- 
selves poorly repaid for their pains.^* 

Park and Burgess say that nationalistic movements repre- 
sent a straggle for recognition, for honor, glory, and prestige.** 
To these aims of nationalism Jones adds the demand for self- 
expression.*® Miller thinks that nationalism has probably 
reached its climax. Within the last two generations, he says, 
it has covered the earth. It is essentially a revolt against 
political and cultural imperialism. It flourishes to best ad- 

“ Ah Introduetio* to Soeidl Ptyohology, 1926, pp. 240, 241, 484. 

• Oaae, C. Social Proeeu and Ewnan Progreu, 1931, p. 14. 

‘Binder, B. M., Major Social ProhUmi, 1920, pp. 216-218. 

• Op. cit., p. 579. 

' Tlic S*$ential$ of doUiaation, 1920, p. 48. 
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vantage tuider represgioa, and as a oonseqnenoe it develops an 
oppression psydbosis. He believes it to be a disease, but thinks 
it most run its course and, unlike Giddings, quoted above, he 
believes that its cure will be the disappearance of imperialism. 
He thinks that the drive toward nationalism will not ^ checked 
until national freedom for the small peoples has been obtained. 
The worst thing about this movement, in his opinion, is that 
idealistic nationalistic sentiment is now exploited by those 
who have most to gain by international malpractice.** Miller 
diaracterizes the feeling of nationality as metaphysical and 
Cooley, Angell, and Carr call it mystical.** Hankins regards 
nationality as mythical.** 

Patriotism is, of course, the ruling sentiment in nationalism. 
Edwards is of the opinion that mankind has gone of£ on the 
wrong foot and wandered up a blind alley in the matter of 
nationalistic patriotism.*^ Lumley explains how the schools 
in most modem nations have been used in propagandizing the 
people m favor of a false nationalistic patriotism.*® He also 
has an enlightening and searching exposition of the manner in 
which race propaganda is designed for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing a belligerent nationalistic patriotism.*® In another chap- 
ter he exposes the subtle methods used by the war makers and 
other sinister propagandists in building up and maintaining 
at fever heat a cheap, jingoistic patriotism that works per- 
sistently against the advent of peace.®* Giddings, however, 
defends patriotism, distinguishing it from what the pseudo- 
social psychologists have called “herd instinct.” It is quite 
clear from his context that Giddings does not mean the cheap, 
jingoistic patriotism of the militarists and war propagandists, 
but rather that deeper love of cotmtry which causes the trae 
X>atriot to face frankly his country's errors and inadequacies 

** The Begimminge of Tomorrow, pp. 45, 48. 

p. 49; Cooley, AnffoU, and Carr, Introductory Sociology, 1983, p. 199. 

^ An Introduction to the Study of Society, p. 726. 

" Op^ oft, p. 12. 

*^The Propaganda Menace, 1988^ pp. 803-309. 
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and to reform them even under the pressure of the taunts and 
menaces of the jingoistic patriots and the patrioteers.'^ 
Cooley, Angell, and Carr take much the same attitude about 
patriotism when they point out that if a people are motivated 
by the higher constructive type of patriotism, nationalism need 
not be the enemy of peace and internationalism, but rather may 
come to be the intellectual and emotional bridge over which the 
transition is made from the smeiU self-seeking national state to 
the larger socialized world state.®* Many sociologists recog- 
nize a utility in nationalism in so far as it serves to give a basis 
for common interests and the motivation to cooperation but 
hold that its excessive jingoistic emphasis must be guarded 
against.®* Hart recognizes the need of an inspiring social 
pattern, but holds that nationalism will not serve this end, be- 
cause its dynamic motivation is toward war.®* Binder is per- 
suaded that nationalism must give way to internationalism.*® 

Veblen is so strongly convinced of the economic drift toward 
mtemationalism that he says it is only with great difficulty that 
industrialism can be prevented from extending across national 
frontiers.®* It seems to be universally agreed among the 
sociologists that the modem industrial system is responsible 
for a growing world unity. Cooley, Angell, and Carr find that 
the nexus through which this world unity is bemg achieved is 
the world market.®^ This world unity extends from the merely 
economic and industrial over to the cultural, manifesting it- 
self through literatures, art, religions, mores, and especially 
through science, which constantly approach a more common 
and unified basic pattern. Practically all of the sociologists 
agree on these facts, but they are not so sure that this economic 
and cultural unity will also become political and result in one 
or more great international states. This failure of the world 

" CivQufation and Society, 1932, pp. 363-367. 

“ Op, 201. 

• Smith, W. B., op, cit,, p. 269 ; 31aclv«’, B. M., Society, 1931, p. 69. 

“ Technique of Social Progress, 1931, p. 478. 

* Major Social Problems, pp. 224-225. 

** Imperial Germany and the Industrial Bevolution, pp. 234-235. 

" Op, oil,, pp. 277-278. 
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state to develop is explained by Co(dey, Angell, and Carr on the 
ground that a state requires external opposition in order to 
develop sufficient ‘‘we” feeling to secure the requisite world 
unity, and this opposition would be lacking to a world state.”* 
Smith, however, thinks there is a more consdously constructive 
approach to this wider world unity. He advocates using edu- 
cation for the promotion of a common world consciousness.** 
Eamball Young, however, doubts that anything worth while 
can be accomplished by propagandists myths and the creation 
of emotional stereotypes in favor of an internationalism that 
does not come of its own accord.*® 

But the growth of internationalism, as we have seen, is not 
dependent upon propaganda for its attainment. We have 
noted the influence of modem industrialism in this connection 
and the manner in which cultural expansion follows the eco- 
nomic. Spencer and other sociologists were formerly accus- 
tomed to speak of this outward cultural movement as the cross- 
fertilization of cultures. Latterly, the sociologists have 
adopted the anthropological term diffusion to cover the same 
idea. Boss declares that diffusion equalizes many diversities 
of culture resulting from differences of race, geographic envi- 
ronment, and the stage of economic development. He classifies 
the means of diffusion as trade, migration, warfare, conquest, 
intermarriage, diplomatic relations, travel, and missions.*^ 
To the means cited by Boss, Winston adds slavery, fairs, visit- 
ing teachers and scholars, colonization, publications, and me- 
chanical devices for communication.®* Such factors result in 
marked social change. Boss regards missions as more power- 
ful than military or political domination in disseminating cul- 
ture.®* Hankins, however, regards war as the most potent 
factor here and migrations as a powerful secondary factor.®* 

" Op. 201. 

•• Smith, W, B., op. ott, pp, 268, 276, 278. 

•• SookU Psycholoffp, 1980, p. 678. 

• Prinoiplea of Sociology, pp. 84-85. 

** WiaatoBL, Ss^ord, Culture and Human Behanior, 1933, pp. 82-100. 
pp. 604-606. 
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Case predicts a rapid break-np of local culture patterns in the 
near future as the result of modem means of travel, trade and 
communication, and the substitution of a world cultural unity. 
He emphasizes especially the influence of the moving picture in 
this role of diffusion.*” Wallis calls attention to the similar 
influence of radio communication,** 

Beach is convinced that the world is ready for an advance 
toward a new unitary political organization, which he seems to 
think will be a federation of the nations on an analogy with the 
union of mediaeval cities into national states that came with the 
development of the commerdal revolution.*^ Dunlap draws 
an analogfy between the federation of primitive tribes, of eairly 
smaller states, and the union of modem states on the one hand 
and the expected federation of modem political units on a 
world-wide basis for the abolition of war and the promotion of 
common ends on the other hand. He thinks that the League 
of Nations may accomplish this end, but if not some other 
organization will arise to produce the same result.** Many 
sociologists agree with these views. Case hails the League of 
Nations as a deliberate, self-conscious attempt on the part of 
world society to abolish war and promote common interests, 
but regrets that greed, race hatred, and ignorance have done 
what they could to make it ineffective.®* Hayes complains that 
the League has too little force at its disposal, but it is not in- 
effective in adjusting disputes.''® Finney says that even volun- 
tary federations must have force at their conunand in order to 
accomplish their aims.'' 

There seems to be no greater hope or expectation that some- 
thing in the direction of a stable international organization 
may be accomplished through an international judiciary and 
international arbitration, which work even more slowly than 

• Op, oit, pp. 282-287. 

•• WalliB, W. D., Culture and Proprees, 1930, p. 81. 

• Social Aims in a Changing Worlds 1982, p. 106. 

•• Dunlap, ELnight, SooUU Psychology, 1926, pp. 148-145. 

• Social Process and Human Progress, p. 87. 

Sociology, pp. 709-710. 
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an international administrative organization. Edwards thinks 
that the elimination of war throng^ international arbitral 
tion and courts is but a feeble possibility in the face of onr 
surcharge of nationalistic patriotism.''^ Mangold says the 
world court is not enough of a means to peace and that we need 
to work out solutions of social welfare problems with other 
countries on a cooperative basis.'* Maciver finds that treaties 
and other conventions and organs of justice have never been 
successful over a very long period of time.'* 

Since international law is necessary for the protection of 
economic rights there is some ground for the hope that it may 
also become effective in protecting other social interests.'® Its 
g^eat weakness lies in the fact that it is not enforceable and 
must depend on the consent of the parties involved.'* Yet it 
does help to prevent exploitation." Hayes points out that 
war is now a crime.'* Jerome Davis gives considerable space 
to the enumeration of the past achievements of international 
arbitration and the world court and to the outlawry of war.'* 
A common conception of rights has been growing up in all 
countries and the attitude is increasing to the effect that these 
rights should be applied impartially to all peoples.** Finney 
contends that we need a new international code in morals as 
well as a new international power to enforce international 
morality.*' 

It seems to be dear, however, from the foregoing that the 
sociologists are becoming increasingly convinced that war is 
perhaps now the chief enemy of civilization, and that it must be 
abolished if civilization is to be preserved or improved. But 
quite obviously they are not agreed as to how this may be done. 

"Op. 0«.,p. 12. 

Mangold, G. Boeid Pathology, 1932, pp. 8-9. 

** 8ooi0ty,vv* 208*204. 

** Miller, U. A., op. cit., p. 60. 
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Some of them seem still to be indined to thinlr that war will 
naturally and automatically disappear in the course of social 
evolution. Others believe that it can be extirpated either by 
education, by legislation, or by organization directly in opposi- 
tion to war. Perhaps a growing number of sociologiste are 
becoming convinced that war is an inherent element in our 
highly competitive capitalistic system, and that the only way to 
abolish war is to abolish or transform the system. 




Chapteb VI 


SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS, VIEWPOINTS, AND IN- 
TEBPEETATIONS OF VALUE FOB THE STUDY OF 
INTEBNATIONAL BELATIONS 

Pebhafs the most outstanding contribution of the sociol- 
ogists to the study of international relations has been made 
through the concepts, viewpoints, and interpretations they 
have worked out in the process of their investigations of social 
phenomena and which they have made available to the stu- 
dents of international group phenomena and of the relations 
of groups of different nationals. Since the sociologists have 
represented a largely new viewpoint in social science, they have 
developed a number of new approaches which can be utilized by 
other social sciences. Some of the more important of these 
for international and foreign nationality relations will be re- 
viewed briefly here, and their authors and possible applications 
to the field of international relations indicated. 

1. The sociologists have specialized considerably in the 
analysis of groups and of group behavior. The sociologist 
thinks of the world as constituted of cooperating and competing 
groups which must find their adjustments through the bal- 
ancing of behavior and of satisfactions of the types ordinarily 
studied by the sociologist. To him nations and international 
relationships, and dynamic group relationships within nations, 
constitute purely naturalistic processes, while the legal and 
other conventional relationships treated mainly by the econ- 
omists and the political scientists are derivative rather than 
primary in the adjustment process. Cooley 's^ classification of 
groups as primary and institutional and Bernard’s* develop- 
ment in this connection of the concept of derivation and expan- 
sion should prove significant for the student of international 

* Cooley, C. H., Social OrgarUcation, 1W)9, Chi. III^. 

* An Introduction to Social Psychology, 1926, Chi. 
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relations, since these two interpretations explain the functional 
differences between primitive and modem international rela- 
tions. Bernard’s distinction between direct and indirect con- 
tact groups* is also of considerable importance for the study 
of wider group relationships. While politically organized 
national groups are primarily of an indirect contact diaracter, 
the smaller nationalistic or immigrant and racial groups 
located in the midst of large political national groups are al- 
most invariably face-to-face or direct contact groups, fre- 
quently clinging together with the tenacity of primary group 
organizations. Giddings’ classification of groups into con- 
gregate and aggregate groups is also important for the socio- 
logical study of international relations. Primary congrega- 
tion is, in Giddings’ terminology, the coming together of indi- 
viduals and families, while secondary congregation is the as- 
sembling of different nationalities and races, such as occurs in 
the case of immigration.* We have already referred to Sum- 
ner’s distinction between the in-group and the out-group.® 
Nationality groups are always in-groups and treat their own 
members in a distinctly different manner from that in which 
they treat the members of out-groups or other nationalities. 
In immigrant groups located in the midst of large nationalist 
groups this in-group and out-group distinction is frequently 
even more marked, because of the closer contacts and gfreater 
rivalry between or among groups. The consciousness of such 
distinctions is often so strong within the in-groups that it re- 
sults in a marked ethical dualism. H. A. Miller has also distin- 
guished between horizontal and vertical groups,* and has 
pointed out the social, economic, political, and ethical implica- 
tions of the classifications. Nationality groups, when organ- 
ized with a separate political existence, are groups with a 

*nia., ow. zxvm-xxxi. 

^Giddiagf, F, H., BlemenU of Sociology , 1898, pp. 25-26; also BrimeiplcM of Sod- 
olopy, 1896, p, 168. 

•PoOBwayi, 1906, pp. 12-15, 29, 116, 148-144, 148, 263, 331, 333-834, 496, 498-500, 
50B« 

^Sooei, Kations emd Clasaeo, 1924, C3h. H. 
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vertical cleavage, acting largely independently of each other 
and with little contact between the members of the 
groups. But nationality and racial groups embedded in other 
nationality groups and without political independence ordi- 
narily become horizontal groups. If the minority group is im- 
migrant in character it becomes a lower cultural, economic, and 
political stratum in the society to which it is attached. If it is 
a conquering group it is the upper stratmn of the reorganized 
society. The Chicago school of sociologists has done much in 
the way of analysis of direct contact groups such as the ghetto,’' 
and of horizontal groups.® They have also studied criminal 
and delinquent groups to advantage.® All of these studies 
necessarily have to deal with nationality problems. Boss^® 
and E. D. Martin, following the lead of Le Bon and Tarde, 
have helped to clarify the theory of the behavior of groups and 
publics, especially as they influence public opinion, stimulate 
revolutions, and produce other social phenomena to whidi the 
international relations student must give his attention. 

2. The close correlation of the attitudes of the group mem- 
bers with group constitution has been emphasized by Cooley.** 
The attitudes that develop in primary groups and in direct 
contact immigrant groups are highly emotional in character, 
even of the primary emotional type ; while those developing in 
the more derivative and politically independent national 
groups tend to be more intellectual in character. The analysis 
of attitudes and even the application of the theory of attitudes 
to international situations has been largely developed by W. L 
Thomas*® and H. A. Miller.** Bernard has pointed out the 
correlative expansion and socialization of attitudes with the 
expansion of groups on the indirect contact level due to the ex- 

^ Wirth, Louifl, The Ghetto, 1928. 

• Zorbangh, H. W., The Chid Coaet and the Slum, 1929. 

• Thraaher, T. M., The Ganff, 1927 ; Becklaw, W. C., Vice in Chicago, 1983. 

*• Boss, K A., Soeiad Peyohology, 1908. 

“ The Behavio^f Crowde, 1920. 

' Polish Peasant, 1918-1921, and The U nadjusted GM, 1923. 

“ Saoes, Nations and Classes, Chs. IV-XVI. 
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pansion of economic organization.^’ He has characterized these 
more derivative attitudes as ideals.^’ Internationally speak- 
ing, they become national ideals or even ideals of international- 
ism.*^ An understanding of the social psychology of attitudes 
is fuhdamental to the student of international relations who 
wishes to grasp the mechanics of the psycho-social trends of 
the larger groups and to control them. The sociologists have 
been quite active in the analysis of the influence of the press 
upon public opinion.** Miller,*® Edwards,*® and Sorokin®* 
have studied the relation of attitudes to revolution. Students 
and associates of W. I. Thomas have made a special study of 
attitudes following more or less closely the lead of Thomas 
himself in this field.** 

3. The concentration and integration of attitudes in the form 
of interests, both subjective and objective, were early studied 
by Eatzenhofer*® and Gumplowicz,®* two Austrian sociologists, 
by Tarde*® in France, and by Small*® and Boss** in the United 
States. The theory of interests is an older form of the 
analysis of attitudes which has largely given way to more 
recent types of attitudinal analysis. Thomas’ theory of the 
wishes, adopted by the Chicago school and formerly much used 
by them,*® and Sumner’s theory of the subsistence interests or 
motives** are really modifications of the older theory of inter- 
ests. Although the theory of interests was, from the stand- 
point of socied psychology, a relatively crude tool, it was never- 

“ An Introduetion to Sootal Psychology, Ch. XXV 11. 

^ See Boeaevelt, T. B., Americofi IdeaUf 1897. 

” Bee Stratton, G. M., The Social Psychology of International Conduct, 1929. 

“ Park, B. E., The Immigrant Press and Its Control, 1922. 

^ See Maces, Nations and Classes, Ch. XI, pp. 28, 156. 

“ Edwards, L. P., The Natural History of Mevolution, 1927. 

“ Sorokin, P. A., The Sociology of Mevolution, 1926. 

“ Social Attitudes, 1931, ed. by Kimball Young. 

“ Batsenhof er, G., Wesen und Zweck der Politik, 8 vols., 1893 ; Hie eosiologiscihe 
Erhentniss, 1898. 

^Gnmplowies, Ludwig, Orundriss der Sosiologie, 1886. 

* Tarde, G., Les transformations du pouvoir, 1899. 

• Small, A. W., General Sociology, 1905, C ha. X XVII, XXXI. 

^ The Foundations of Sociology, 1905, Ch. VII. 

Thomas, W. I., The Unadjusted Oiri, 1928. 

. 18-19. 
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theless avast improvement ttpon earlier attempts at a natural* 
istic explanation of group relations, and espedally of group 
conflicts and group cooperation or amalgamation, in terms of 
rational self-interest or of instinctive drives. It marked the 
entrance of the consideration of both tangible and intangible 
environmental factors working through ordinary and largely 
unconscious stimulus-response mechanisms into the theory of 
foreign and international relations. It was in fact the pri- 
mary psycho-sociological foundation of the sociological theory 
of group or social conflict, and was, we believe, one of the fac- 
tors that helped to divert the study of international relations 
from the study merely of legal documents, wars, treaties, arbi- 
tration commissions, and the like, to that of institutional and 
current social behavior processes. 

4. The sociologists have been responsible primarily for the 
development of the theory of social conflict. Eatzenhofer,*® 
Gumplowicz,*^ Novicow,®* Tarde,®* and Pareto®® are the more 
outstanding early figures in the analysis of the factors basic to 
conflict and the processes and forms through which it operates. 
Small,®® Sumner,®* Keller,®^ Park®* and the Chicago school 
generally have developed this theory in America. This school 
views social conflict in all its forms, including those of com- 
mercial and political rivalry and war, as purely naturalistic 
developments or social processes, and insists on dropping the 
highly intellectualistic and legalistic theories of conflict which 
have persisted in jurisprudence and the traditional science of 
politics until very recently. It is our opinion that one of the 
primary bases of the science of international relations on 
the side of conflict of nationality groups and of international 

•• Op. cit. 

® Der Maaaenkampfy 1883. 

“ Novicow, J., Le$ Luttes entre sooiitSs humaines et leur phaaeB sueee$»itfei, 1893. 

" L ^Opposition universelle, 1897. 

••Pareto, Vilfredo, TraitS de Sooiologie, 2 vols., 1917, H: 859, 902-904. 

"Op. cit., CbB. XII XXIII. 

" Science of Society, 1927-1928, Cfli. XIV. 

"Ibid.; Sociei€d Evolution, 1915, pp. 56-72, 121, 808-809. 

•• An Introduction to the Science of Sociology, 1920, Oh. IX. 
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interests must in the fntnre rest definitely npon the sociological 
theory of social conflict, and especially npon this theory inter- 
preted in terms of economic interests.** 

5. The sociologists, especially those of the Chicago school, 
have developed a corr^ative natnralistic theory of group rela- 
tions whidi may be spoken of as accommodation and assimila- 
tion.** An early approach to one phase of this analysis was 
made by Durkheim.*^ The sociologists have made extensive 
analyses of the factors and sodal processes involved in over- 
coming social conflicts of all types and of bringing about accom- 
modation through a shifting of interests and attitudes, result- 
ing in the modification of public opinion, preparatory to the 
ultimate assimilation of interests and of organizations. It 
seems very likely that such a naturalistic analysis of the social 
factors and processes involved in accommodation and assimila- 
tion will be found by the students of international relations to 
be much more helpful than the old juristic theories of adjust- 
ment by diplomacy and treaty in any constructive attempt at 
the redirection of international relations. The sociological 
analyses of accommodation and assimilation were worked out 
primarily in numerous studies of immigrant groups and their 
adjustment to new conditions, and a very large number of 
sociologists have contributed to the analysis.** 

6. Closely related, but of an earlier origin, is the sociological 
analysis of culture, formerly usually designated as social her- 
itage. Sociology in the United States, which followed rather 
the Spencerian than the Comtean leadership, consisted through 
the eighties and nineties primarily of the study of primitive 
culture. The shift in the nineties and thereafter, under the 
influence of the statistical method, to the analysis and generali- 
zation of contemporaneous data, temporarily withdrew soci- 
ology from its emphasis upon the social heritage and drove it in 

• 8ee Williains, J. M., PrvMipleM <kf Soeidl Psychology, 1922. 

^See Park and Bnrgm, Introduction to the Bdenee of Sociol ogy, 1 921, Cbs. 
Z-XZ; Dawion and Oettys, Introduction to Sociology, 1928, Chi. XI-XIII. 

^ ^ta mvicion du Truwdl Social, 1893. 

**S 0 e C9i. HI of this itndj. 
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the direction of a cross-section analysis of social relationships 
and collective behavior. The maturing of anthropology in 
recent decades beyond the earlier stages of physical anthropol- 
ORy (now lai^ly taken over by medicine and education) and 
archaeology into that of sociological analysis has brought 
about a reidentification of anthropology amd sociology, and has 
again stimulated the interest of sociology in culture. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the chief contributors to the field of cultural analysis 
today are predominantly sociologists and include Sumner,** 
Keller,** Ogbum,*® Chapin,** EUwood,*^ Case,** Willey,*® Fol- 
som,®* Davie,®^ Bernard,®* and Winston.®* To these must 
be added the names of such social anthropologists as Wissler,®* 
Lowie,®® Wallis®* (also a sociologist, professionally speaking), 
Eadin,®* Goldenweiser,®* Boas,®* and Kroeber.** The signifi- 
cance of the concept of culture for international relations lies, 
first, in the naturalistic attitude implied by it as a basis for the 
interpretation of the attitudes, traditions, institutions, and 
mores held by peoples largely as social heritages rather than 
as purposively constructed juridical and political institu- 
tions ; and, second, in the understanding of cultural change, 
which is of the greatest significance for students of interna- 
tional relationships. Most problems of international, as of 
other group relationships, must be conceived as primarily the 
result of cultural changes which have made readjustments be- 

• E. g., Folkways, 1906. 

^ SoSetal EvoUtiioti, 2d ed., 1932. 

^ Social Change, 1922. 

^ Ch&pin, F. 8., Cultwral Change, 1928. 

^ Cultural Evolution, 1927. 

" Social Process and Human Progress, 1931. 

• Willey, M. M. and Wallis, W. D., Readings in Sociology, 1930 ; also artieles.. 

•• Folsom, J. K., Culture and Social Progress, 1928. 

" Davie, M. R., The Evolution of War, 1929. 

• See eitations below in this chapter. 

" Winston, Sanford, Culture and Human Behavior, 1933. 

“ Wissler, Clark, Uan and Culture, 1922 ; Social Anthropology, 1929. 

" Lowie, B. H., Primitive Society, 1920. 

Culture and Progress, 1980. 

^ Badin, Paul, Social Anthropology, 1932. 

" Goldenweiser, A. A., Early CintUealion, 1922. 

• Boas, Franz, The Mind of Primitive Man, 1911. 

• Kroeber, A. L., Anthropology, 1928. 
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tw««D groQps and within groups necessary. Therefore, in 
order to understand fundamentally these problems of group 
relationships, it is necessary to get at a naturalistic analysis of 
the factors and the processes basic to cultural (diange. Most of 
the sociologists who have dealt with culture systematically have 
approached it from the standpoint of change or evolution,*^ 
and some of these have been interested particularly in tracing 
culture back to its environmental antecedents and in getting 
back to the factors basic to change.*^ The anthropologists have 
usually been content to classify culture and ignore the under- 
lying causes of cultural change. 

7. The sociologists have also been most active in the criticism 
of the old hypotheses of major inherent race differences on the 
mental, moral, and social side. While the anthropologists still 
adhered almost without exception to the theories of Gobineau,*’ 
leading sociologists, represented especially by such scholars as 
Boss,** Cooley,*® W. I. Thomas,** and L. F. Ward*^ were ac- 
tively demonstrating that distinctions between races on the 
social side are cultural and not biological or hereditary. All 
of these men did their work before Boas,*® the leader of the 
anthropologists in taking the new view of race in this country, 
had formulated his views for publication. Ward’s Applied 
Sociology is still a standard discussion of the relative impor- 
tance of heredity and environment or culture in determining 
superiority of talent. The sociologists also gave the impulse 
to and led in the work of demolishing the instinct hypothesis 
which still proves a snare to the interpretative work of so many 
social scientists and historians. The necessity of dealing 
directly with environmental factors early led the sociologists to 

^ See, e. g., the works of Ogburn, Chapin, and Case, cited above. 

•• See particnlarly the writings of Sumner, Keller, Davie, and Bernard, cited above. 

• Gobmeau, Arthur de. The Inequality of Suman Races, 1864. 

** Foundations of Sociology, 1906, Ch. X. 

•Cooley, C. H., “Genius, Fame, and the Comparison of Baoes,” Annals Amer, 
Aoad. FoUt, and Soo. Sou, IX: pp. 1-42 (May, 1897). 

^ Sett and Society, 1907, pp. 264-265, 258-290; also various articles. 

* Applied Sociology, 1906, pp, 108-110. 
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snspeet the excessive emphasis upon biological determinism 
then in vogne under the sanction of the theory of instinct 
dominance. The active attack upon the instinct theory, par- 
ticipated in by the psychologists, began in print about 1920, 
and the appearance of Bernard’s investigation into the nature 
and misuse of the concept instinct** marks the culmination of 
the period of investigation and publication in this field. Some 
students of international relations still use the terms race and 
instinct as major explanatory concepts in dealing with their 
materials, but this practice is rapidly passing away among 
them. 

8. With the obsolescence of the race and instinct concepts as 
social science categories, it was of course necessary to find 
other factors which would explfun more accurately and satis- 
factorily the phenomena that had formerly been explained in 
terms of the biological categories. The sociologists had been 
working on this matter for some time. One line of descent for 
the sociologists is through the anthropogeographers, and an- 
other is through the philosophers of history. But sociology 
had abandoned the original laws and principles of both of these 
early schools before they led in securing the demise of the con- 
cepts of race and instinct. They had begun to investigate the 
incidence of environment upon human social behavior in a much 
more concrete and particularistic manner. Their major ap- 
proach to these investigations was through the field of social 
psychology. The works of W. I. Thomas,^® of E. B. Beuter,^^ 
and of Cooley^* are typical of the sort of investigations the 
sociologists were making to show the dominant influence of the 
cultural environment in the production of personality charac- 
teristics and the traits of collectivities. Another group of 
social psychologists, the planes and currents school, to use an 
apt term of Professor Boss, were studying the functioning of 

• Instinct : A Study in Social Psychology , 1924. 

^ Sex and Society, 1907; The Polish Peasant, 1918-21; The Vnadjusted Oirl, 
1923, ete. 

” The Mulatto, 1918. 

” ‘‘Genius, Fame, and the Comparison of Baces,” Zoo. oil., pp, 1-42. 
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the psydio-sodal environment in the large. Le Bon,^* Tarde,^^ 
Sighele/* Boss,^* and others were dealing with the processes of 
suggestion and imitation and the influence of propaganda and 
tradition and custom in the creation of public opinion, crowd 
action, and other forms of active social behavior. It is certain 
that these studies have influenced profoundly the work of the 
later students of international relations. 

9. Although the sociologists were long busy studying the in- 
cidence of environment upon social or collective behavior, it 
was much later that they attempted to refonmilate the old 
anthropogeographical concept of environment. In fact, they 
worked aloi^ for several years without attempting to define 
their concept of environment. The anthropologists, even of 
the social persuasion, stumble along even to this day with the 
older geographical and anthropogeographical notions of en- 
vironment. They write and think for the most part of environ- 
ment as purely physical and geographical.^^ As a conse- 
quence, they segregate culture as an entirely independent 
category sm generis and treat it as an underived factor in the 
determination of social behavior,^® working through the proc- 
ess they call diffusion. For the functional sociologist the con- 
cept of an underived culture is as impossible as the old biolog- 
ical determinism. He has, therefore, sought a consistent 
account of environmental conditioning along two lines, which 
are supplementary rather than contradictory. One of these, 
known as human ecology, seeks to explain collective behavior 
as a process of coadaptive adjustment to the environment with- 
out attacking the more fundamental problem of the nature of 
the environment. The human ecologist studies migrations, 
successions of populations in areas and regions, as a function 
of their attempts at adaptation, concentrations of populations 

Le Bon, Gnitave, The Crowd, 

^L^OpitUon et la fo^e, 1901; Lawe of Imitation, 1903. 

** Za FoUa deUnquente, 2d ed., 1895. 

** Sootdl Fepeihology, 1908. 

. ** See, e. g., Lowie, H., Cnltwre and Fthnoloffy, 1917, Ch. m, and Wallia, W. D., 
An Introduction to Anthropoioffp, C9i. VII; aUK> Wallie’ artiele '^Enyironment* 
in Snopolopaedia of the Sooidl Soienoee, Y: 56L568. 

^ See Lowie, Culture and Biknotogy, p. 66. 
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around natural resources and centers of exchange, aooommoda* 
tions, assimilation, conflict, and control. His field may be said 
to be somewhere between human or social geography and cul- 
tural sociology, and it impinges very closely upon certain 
aspects of intemational relations.''* The other trend in soci- 
ology in this connection is to do what the human ecologists 
seem so far to have omitted — ^to attempt a systematic redefini- 
tion and reclassification of the environment in so far as it con- 
cerns the sociologist. The environmental classificationists 
reject the physical definition of environment of the geographers 
and the assumption of some sort of near mystical connection 
between the physical environment and human behavior appar- 
ently assumed by the anthropogeographers. Their object is 
to demonstrate the continuity between the natural and the cul- 
tural environments and to classify the environments function- 
ally in such a way as to show the actual mechanics of the 
derivation of cultural behavior from environmental conditions 
through the psychological and cultural process of the condition- 
ing of responses. Incidentally this functional classification of 
environment in terms of its derivation also takes account of the 
origin of culture and of its function in the determination of col- 
lective behavior.*® 

10. These latter studies and reorientations in the study of 
cumulative behavior or culture, brought about by the sociol- 
ogists, have had some influence upon the concepts of nation- 
ality, nationalism, patriotism, and other categories of intema- 
tional relations. Especially they have softened the legal 
aspects of these concepts into more largely cultural concepts, 
and have given an enlightening psycho-social interpretation of 
them, and especially of that of patriotism. Patriotism, from 
having once been regarded as an instinct, is now considered as 
prinoarily the product of education, tradition, and propa- 

** See McKenzie, B. D., ' ^ The Scope of Human Ecology, ’ * Pub. Amer. Booiol. 80 c., 
XX; 141-154 (1926). 

••Bernard, L. L., ‘‘CJulture and Environment, ' ’ Bocial Faroes, VIU; 827-834; 
IX: 39-48; ' ^ Interdependmice of Factors Basic to the Evolutioii of Oolture,'' 
Amer. Jl. BooioL, XXXII; 177-205 (Sept., 1926) ; An IrUroduetion to Bocial Psy- 
■ y,Cb.YlL 
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ganda.'* Likewise, few students of international relations 
would now venture to speak of a nationalistic instinct or to 
hazard the assertion that some peoples are inherently more 
patriotic, chauvinistic, etc., than other peoples. All of these 
traits and conditions are now referred back to environmental 
conditioning, and especially to the cultural environments, 
which condition them. 

11. Another subject of primary importance for the student 
of international relations which has been investigated in some 
of its aspects more fully by sociologists than by the other social 
scientists is communication. Language, as a specific mecha- 
nism of communication, has been studied sociologically by soci- 
ologists,®* anthropologists,®* and social psychologists®* for 
several decades. Communication in its wider sociological 
aspects has also been studied, particularly by Cooley.®* The 
organization of communication as an intersocietary process 
and the control of conununication is being investigated by 
Burgess,®® and Park,®'' and other sociologists. The effects 
of the new techniques of communication, such as the radio, 
movies, the press, have been particularly a subject of investi- 
gation by the sociologists, who have produced several mono- 
graphs in this rather wide field.®® These studies must have 
direct bearing upon those aspects of international relations 
which are concerned with the psycho-social responses of 
peoples to propaganda, misunderstandings, self-interest ap- 
peals, and like motivations. 


"‘OiddingB, F. H., OvUisiaiion and Society f 1932, pp. 363-367; Lmnlej, F. E., 
The Propoffonda Menace, 1983, Ch. X. 

“ See, e. g.. Miller, H. A., Paces, Nations and Claues, C!h. VI. 

"Sapir, Edward, Language: An Introduction to the Study of Speech, 1921. 
Bernard, L. lu, An Introduction to Boddl Psychology, X; Young, K., 
Social Psychology, 1930, Oh. X. 

“ Social Organieation, Ohs. VI-X. 

•• Burgess, E. W,, ''Communication,’’ Amer, JL SocioL, XXXIV ; 117-129 (July, 
1928), 1072-1080 (May, 1929); XXXV: 991-1001 (May, 1930). 

** The Immigrant Press and Its Control. 

** See, 6. g., Mitchell, Alice M., Children and Movies, 1929 ; McAndrew, W., The 
McUon Picture ia Americanisation, 1919; Forman, H. J., Our Movie-Made Children, 
iTilUurd, O. G., The Press Today, 1932; Odegard, Peter, The American Public 
Miitk WO, pp. 114-138, 198-238, 271-277. 
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12. Closely ooimeoted with the subject of oommumcatiou is 
that of isolation, which has, internationally speaking, lai^^y 
passed out of the category of a problem in geography and the 
technology of transportation and physical contacts into that of 
psycho-social relations. The language barrier is now much 
more important and effective than that of geography. The 
problem of overcoming language isolation is one that should be 
more thoroughly investigated, and it is apparently a sociolog- 
ical and a social psychological problem. Much more work has 
been done on the local than on the international aspects of this 
problem.** Already the rural sociologists have advanced far 
toward the solution of the problem of rural isolation, and the 
urban sociologists and social workers have made large contri- 
butions to the problem of breaking down the isolation of immi- 
grant and other unadjusted groups in the cities. As yet there 
has been no particular professional or administrative stimulus 
(such as research funds, demands from councils, etc.) to under- 
take research in the problem of national or international 
isolation. 

13. The problem of social control has challenged the soci- 
ologists from the beginning. Boss’s volume** is still a stand- 
ard work in the field, and it has been succeeded by numerous 
more specific and detailed studies.*^ Latterly the political 
scientists, and particularly those of the political psychology 
school, have entered the field of the sociological analysis of 
social control.** Eecently also the Department of History at 
Columbia University has been applying sociological concepts 
to the analysis of nationalism.*® The sociologists were in- 

* See Bogardos, E. S., Immigration and Baoe Attitudes f 1928, and nnmerons 
studies in social distance by Bogardus and others published in Sociology and Social 
Besearcdi in recent years. 

•• Social Control, 1901. 

“ See, e. g., Lumley, F. E., Means of Social Control, 1926. 

** See the works of Lasswell, Kent, Woody, Norman AngeU, E. D. Martin and 
others in this field; also Neprash, J. A., The Broolchart Ctmpaigns in Iowa, 19£0‘ 
19Se, 1932. 

See, e. g., Ergang, B. B., Herder and the Foundalions of German Nationalism, 
1931 ; Langiam, W. G., 17^ Napoleonia Wars and German Nationalism in Austria, 
1930; Megaro, Gaudenee, Vittorio Alfieri, Forerunner of Italian Nationalism, 1932; 
Van Deusen, G. G., Sieyes: His Life and His Nationalism, 1982. 
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dnced to occupy thie field of mvestigation because they found 
so many of their categories — such as custom, traditioxi, com- 
munication, mores, folkways, suggestion, propaganda — 
directly applicable to it. They have studied various aspects 
of the field. Sumner 's work is classic. The subject of social 
psychology is largely concerned with the field of social control. 
There are several monographs and bibliographies on propa- 
ganda, suggestion, custom, etc.®® Advertising, the commercial 
phase of propaganda, has been studied more by the applied 
psychologists and business economists than by the sociologists, 
strictly speaking. 

14. Leadership has also been largely studied by the sociol- 
ogists and is now in process of active investigation, both by 
the sociologists and the political psychologists. Among the 
sociologists Bryan as a leader,®® political leadership among the 
North American Indians,®^ the traits and conditions of leader- 
ship,®® political leadership,®® etc., have been studied. The po- 
litical psychologists, especially of the Chicago school, are now 
very active in the study of leadership in political situations.^®® 
Cultural leadership, especially in connection with the influence 
of French culture upon Latin American culture and of French, 
German, English, and Scotch culture in North America, has 
been investigated in considerable detail.^®^ Although prima- 
rily a sociological subject, these particular types of cultural 
leadership have been studied frequently by people primarily 
interested in history and th6 modem languages, thus illustrat- 


. j 190«. 

•• Toiuig) K. and Lawrence, R. D., Bibliography on Censorship and Propaganda, 
1928; Lamley, F. B., The Propaganda Menace, 1933. 

••Willey, M. M. and Rice, S, A., ‘‘William Jennings Bryan as a Social Force,’* 
n,BocicXForees,Ux 338-844 (March, 1924). 

••Bernard, Je^e, “Political Leadership Among North American Indians,” 
Amer. Jl. Sooiol., XXXIV: 296-315 (Sept., 1928). 

•• See, a. g., Bemar^ L. L., An Introduction to Social Psychology, Ghs. XX Xm - 
XXXTv ; Bogmrdns, R. S., Pundamentals of Social Psychology, 1924, Ohs. XXXIT- 
XL; Yoang, El., Social Psychology, Oh. XV. 

••Boward, Q. B., “Ide^ as a Factor in the Future Oontrol of International 
Society/’ Pah. Amer, Socicl. Soe., XU: MO (1918). 

•••LaMWell, H. B., Psyohopothotogy and PbUtios, 1930; Merriam, O. K, Pour 
Aeterigain Party headers, 1926. 

** Sm eitaticais in Oh. in of this study. 
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ing again the interesting trend toward an expansion of some of 
these older social science disciplines in the (Urection of the use 
of sociological concepts, methods, and subject-matter. 

15. The forms and conditions of social organization have 
also interested the sociologists from the beginning of their 
career as independent members of the scientific fraternity. 
Spencer treated sociology as the study of institutions, and 
various other sociologists have followed him in this viewpoint. 
Various sociologists have -written on social institutions.*®* 
Scarcely any sociologist has failed to include the study of social 
organization as one of the fundamental tasks of his science. 
Cooley’s work in this field is still standard,*®* and has been used 
by political scientists and economists of the newer persuasions 
almost as extensively as by the sociologists themselves. It is 
perhaps in this field of social organization, and secondarily in 
that of social control, that Sociology makes the most intimate 
and the most fruitful contacts -with the other social sciences, 
and especially with political science and economics. The study 
of groups is a phase of the study of social organization. The 
sociologists have produced numerous monographs dealing 
with various phases and problems of social organization, eB{)e- 
cially those dealing -with the family, the community, coopera- 
tive organizations, sects, parties, nationalist and immigrant 
groups, and the more ephemeral types of social organization 
dominated by fashions, fads, and crazes. Such works are too 
numerous to be listed here. The sociologists have also pointed 
out how social organizations or aligmnents, especially those 
of an economic, religious, and cultural character, cut across 
nationalistic barriers in this day of relatively easy communica- 
tion and cultural diffusion. The sociology and social psy- 
chology of organization should be of particular use to the stu- 
dent of international relations. 

16. The sociologists also have been long directly interested 

^ See, e. g; Hertsler, J. O., Soeiai IngtUutions, 1929 : Bow, E. A*, Prinoiplei of 
Boeiology^ 1920, Ch». XLIX-LV ; Bernard, L. L., An Introdnetion to Sooial P«y- 
dhology, Qi, XXXYl, 

Sooial Organ^ation, 1909. 
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in the subjects of war and peace. Spencer, Batzenhofer, 
Gnmplowicz, Novicow, and Le Bon, as we have seen, among 
European sodologists, have given especial attention to these 
subjects. Sumner, Boss, Bushee, and Davie in this country 
have studied the causes and development of war.^*** Boss has 
written considerably on the psychology of war and also on the 
conditions of peace.^®® Several of the graduate theses in 
recent years list war or peace as the subject of investigation. 
The sociologists have concerned themselves with redefining 
war from a sociological and social welfare point of view in con- 
tradistinction to the old legal and political points of view and 
with finding naturalistic positive substitutes for war to supple- 
ment the more formal legalistic and negative substitutes, such 
as treaties, diplomacy, economic pressures.^®* The amoimt of 
writing in the fields of war and of peace by the sociologists has 
been considerable, and much of it has gone beyond the mere 
expression of opinion and propaganda. Here again sociology 
makes a fairly close connection with international relations. 

*•* See, e. g., a clear treatment of this subject in Bnshee, F. A., Principles of 
Sociology, 1928, Oh. X ; also in Davie, M, B., The Evolution of War, Ch. VI. 

^ Boss, £. A., Eoads to Social Peace, 1924. 

See, e. g., Addams, Jejio, Newer Ideals of Peace, 1907, Ch. VIII ; Barnes, H. E., 
in Dnggan, S. F. (ed.). The League of Nations, 1919, p. 188 ; Bushee, F. A., op, cit,, 
p. 160 ; Fi^ejr, B. L., Elementary Sociology, 1928, p. 159. 
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SOCIOLOGY COUBSES IN THE COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES DEALING WITH SUBJECT-MATTER 
OF SPECIFIC SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE STUDY 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Wb have collected in connection with other research activ- 
ities in which we are engaged a very considerable body of infor- 
mation regarding the social science curricula of the colleges 
and universities of the United States, but it is not possible at 
the present time to digest and assemble it in such a manner as 
to give a complete presentation of the courses taught in soci- 
ology bearing directly and indirectly upon the subject of inter- 
national relations. We shall, therefore, indicate merely the 
general trends in the teaching of sociology in the higher aca- 
demic institutions with respect to the subject of international 
relations. 

Since sociology was first integrated as an academic subject 
courses on immigration and immigration problems have fre- 
quently appeared in the curricula of our colleges and univer- 
sities. Another subject not infrequently taught has been race 
relations, but more frequently with a domestic than with an 
international bearing. Courses stressing assimilation of alien 
or minority (usually immigrant) groups have also been given. 
At the University of Chicago, W. I. Thomas long taught a 
variety of courses on culture, dealing with primitive peoples, 
primitive social control, social attitudes in primitive societies, 
primitive institutions. Similar courses have been introduced 
into the sociology departments of a very large number of col- 
leges and universities, with the result that probably one-third 
of the departments of sociology now offer one or more such 
courses. In some departments, such as that of the University 
of Washington (Seattle), courses on culture, dealing with con- 
temporary foreign cultures, have been introduced. At Minne- 
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sota smce 1907 courses on foreign ‘ ‘ peoples ' ’ have been offered, 
much of the time in the department of sociology. In the soci- 
ology departments of divinity schools, and in the Bible courses 
and departments of denominational schools, a set of courses 
very frequently to be met with deal with foreign missions. 
Sometimes these courses are called the sociology of missions. 
Courses in population, when given in the departments of soci- 
ology, always have something bearing upon the international 
significance of population, with respect to density, numbers, 
distribution, etc. Migrations is the subject of another course 
that is becoming increasingly popular in university depart- 
ments of sociology. Quite frequently the courses in social 
organization include a section on international organization 
and sometimes the courses on social control deal with the 
sociological processes or techniques of international control. 
Immigrant Backgrounds is another course that is being in- 
duded in departments of sociology ever more frequently. 

We know of only one course actually called International 
Sociology, although there are many courses that contain con- 
siderable portions of the subject-matter of this course. It is 
given in the Department of Bible at Bessie Tift College, For- 
sythe, Georgia, and it is taught by Lucius McLendon Polhill, 
an A.B. of Mercer University and later a graduate student at 
Yale University. The contents of the course are described as 
follows: “This course will be a study of the nations of the 
earth, the effect of foreign missions in other lands than our own, 
and a careful investigation of all interracial problems as they 
relate to American institutions, including the domestic life of 
our own people. The first term of this course will be given to 
studying the relationships between America and foreign na- 
tions, Americans in foreign lands, in industry, in education, 
and in missionary work. The second term wiU be given to a 
study of the relations existing between foreign nations, the 
effect of their national religions upon the religions of the world. 
In -the spring term spedal attention will be given to foreigners 
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in America and the effect they will have, and are having, upon 
our government, our schools, and our churches.” 

The subject of comparative religions, in some form or 
other — sometimes called The Eeligions of the World — ^is al- 
most as frequently taught as courses on missions. Another 
course decidedly of international relations import is that of 
Social Conflict, as it is usually called, or the Sociology of Con- 
flict, as it was called at Minnesota, when introduced there in 
1919 by one of the writers of this report. A course on War was 
at one time taught at Yale. The social psychology of interna- 
tional relations is frequently discussed in courses on social 
psychology, and the subjects of nationalism and internation- 
alism, race prejudice, racial and national isolation, the interna- 
tional relations of culture, international languages, and the in- 
ternational signiflcance and relationships of language, and 
other similar subjects, are included in courses in sociology with 
great frequency, even when these subjects are not given the 
time and status of independent courses. Courses on social 
origins and social evolution also deal incidentally with interna- 
tional relations, although perhaps more frequently in coimec- 
tion with primitive than with advanced peoples. The effect 
of war upon national and international evolution is also a sub- 
ject frequently included in certain types of courses in sociology, 
especially in those concerned with social evolution. In spite of 
the fact that sociology is concerned primarily with national and 
local processes, it has by no means ignored international rela- 
tions, and would with proper stimulation go much farther in 
this direction. 




Chaptbb vin 


POSSIBLE CONTEIBUTIONS OF SOCIOLOGY TO CO- 
OPERA.TIVE INVESTIGATION IN THE FIELD OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

It may be useful at this point to suggest concretely what 
contributions sociology might conceivably make to a coopera- 
tive study of international relations. This seems to be all the 
more desirable because the new international relations, as dis- 
tinguished from the old international law, is so obviously a 
synthetic discipline — of more recent origin even than soci- 
ology — ^which draws its points of view and its subject matter, 
as well as its methods of procedure, from so many of the other 
social science disciplines. Some of the contributions that 
sociology might make to cooperative research in this field are as 
follows : 

1. The attitudes of the peoples involved toward one another 
and the genesis of these attitudes psychologically and cultur- 
ally. Public opinion of a national and international scope, 
while not an entirely new phenomenon, has developed greatly 
within the last century, and especially within the last few 
decades, in analytic depth, in scope, and in intensity. It is 
scarcely possible now to carry out any international program 
without a favorable public opinion. This fact explains the 
strenuous efforts of all the great nations during the last war to 
create by means of propaganda a strong devotion to the stated 
nationalistic aims of the war and at the same time to foster a 
strong hatred of the enemy. Public opinion making has be- 
come relatively easy in modern society because of the omni- 
present and constantly active influence of newspapers, radio, 
movies, and daily and hourly conversational interchanges 
based upon these instruments of propaganda. The study and 
analysis of propaganda and public opinion making by means 
of these instruments falls within the field of sociology and 
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social psychology and is one of the chief contributions to be 
made by these subjects to the study and tea<diing of interna- 
tional relations. Where possible these studies of international 
and nationalistic attitudes should be made quantitatively. 

2. The forms of organization of the peoples involved and the 
stage of development of their organizations, preparatory to an 
evaluation of the cultural status of the peoples and a compari- 
son of their cultures. The increasing complexity of modem 
industrial and communicational life has brought about a corre- 
sponding complexity and variety of relationships in our 
society. These forms of social relationship are the expression, 
for the most part, of our multiplicity of functional social ad- 
justments, which are in turn mainly vocational and profes- 
sional, but also to some extent ideational, if not idealistic. 
These functional relationships of modem society tend to be- 
come standardized and stereotyped into more or less perma- 
nent group relationships. The number and complexity of 
modem organizations — ^most of which lie in a variety of eco- 
nomic, political, religious, moral, and cultural planes — greatly 
complicate the problem of social control and render it vastly 
more difficult. If this is tme of national life it is much more 
the fact with regard to international relations. No two mod- 
em states find their group life and organization (including 
labor, political, family, religious, amusement, artistic, etc., 
groups) sufficiently similar and harmonious to render interna- 
tional cooperation easy, or even always feasible. Much lees is 
the political student of international relations likely to be 
familiar with the internal situation of nations when stated in 
these terms. It is obviously necessary for him to turn to the 
sociologists for this information, since the study of such forms 
of social organization and functioning is necessarily a sociolog- 
ical problem. Such an analysis would indicate mndi with ref- 
erence to what sort of legal or political or other institutional 
settlement or adjustment would be feasible or desirable for the 
peoples concerned. 
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3. The technique and processes of social control in vogue 
among the peoples concerned. Much would depend in any at- 
tempt to airive at a domestic or an international adjustment 
with regard to economic, political, religious, or other social 
problems upon the types of social control in use and the atti- 
tudes of the peoples toward these controls. This also is a field 
for sociological study and recently has been much developed 
by the sociologists and the social psychologists with a prima- 
rily sociological interest. The increased use of propaganda in 
particular has challenged the attention of the sociologists, the 
social psychologists, and the political psychologists. These 
three groups work in close contact and in mutual understanding 
on the problem of propaganda. Since the time of the Great 
War international, as well as domestic, propaganda has become 
widespread and vastly important. At the present moment 
France is openly launching a barrage of international propa- 
ganda for the purpose of regaining some lost favor and prestige 
in the eyes of other peoples. Other countries follow the same 
policy. As yet the effective techniques and the conditions and 
limits of effectiveness of propaganda are not fully understood 
and call for much more analysis, both as a means of increasing 
the effectiveness of propaganda and of gruarding against it ; for 
its utilization has many similarities to gas warfare. But prop- 
aganda is only one of the modem methods of social control 
that have grown up in countries where the rise of popular 
social control has made it necessary to substitute more subtle 
controls for the formerly all-sufficient use of force and fear, if 
the special classes are to remain ruling classes. These special 
social controls are far too numerous even to be mentioned here, 
but they are none the less important in that they require careful 
sociological analysis if they are to be used effectively, polit- 
ically or otherwise.^ 

4. Leaders and leadership among the peoples concerned. 
Any sort of an adjustment depends very largely upon the 

* See, e. g., Boss, E. A., Booial Conitroif 1901; Lumley, F, E., Meant of Booial Con- 
trol, 1925; The Propaganda Menace, 1933. 
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natiTe leadership in iise among the peoples. The personalities 
of the leaders, the techniqnes used, the ideals of the leaders and 
the motivations used by them in the control of the people are all 
highly pertinent to such a study. The subject of leadership, 
as a scientific problem for sociological analysis, is also quite 
recent in its development and has been studied primarily by 
the social psychologists with a sociological outlook and interest 
Few subjects of investigation are more complicated, since the 
analysis of leadership is equally dependent upon the utilization 
of psychological and sociological data and processes of investi- 
gation. The personalities of leaders must be investigated and 
classified and the effectiveness of each type or combination of 
types in a multiplicity of social situations must further be 
analyzed and tabulated. Also the psycho-social causes of suc- 
cess in social type situations must be investigated and under- 
stood. None of this can be done effectively without a thor- 
ough understanding of types of social situations themselves 
and of all sorts of combinations of such social situations. 
These are preeminently problems which the political scientist 
cannot be expected to study first-hand scientifically. He must 
draw his information from other fields of social and psycho- 
social science if he is to have the data necessary for an intelli- 
gent study of political international relations. As a matter of 
fact, such dependence of the political scientist upon the soci- 
ologist and the social psychologist serves to show quite clearly 
that international relations i& not a purely political subject, but 
has also its well marked sociological aspects. 

5. The resources of leadership other than the leaders them- 
selves. This problem includes the degree of education of the 
people, the mores of the people with reference to leadership, 
the channels through whidi leadership could and must be exer- 
cised, such as the press, radio, movies, the platform, pulpit, 
advertising, secret societies, cooperative or other occupational 
org^mizations, the schools and universities, and various other 
dbannels for propaganda and internal organization. All of 
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these problems, considered from the standpoint of investiga- 
tion, are closely connected with those of social control. 

6. An analysis of the varions group and sentimental align- 
ments of the peoples involved, either in conformity with or cut- 
ting across the lines of formal organization. These are usually 
along traditional cultural lines, of a religious or an economic 
character, sometimes becoming actively political upon matura- 
tion. These informal alignments are among some peoples 
more important for control purposes than the more formal and 
more visible ones. In fact, an accurate and just estimate of 
the character and strength of these largely intangible attitudes 
and adjustments is extremely difficult to arrive at. It involves 
an understanding of what was formerly called the soul of a 
people, or even the Weltgeist. It involves a subtle analysis of 
the spiritual elements of the culture of a people by the more 
refined techniques of social psychology. In the previous cen- 
tury such an analysis was undertaken by a number of German 
and French writers in particular, among whom perhaps the 
name of Taine stands out most prominently. But the modem 
analysis of the intangible elements of culture is cast along 
more realistic and somewhat less mystical Unes. The social 
psychologist must combme his technique with the background 
and mass of data of the culture sociologist in order to get the 
best results. The literatures and fine arts of peoples must be 
studied analytically and appreciatively. The maimers and 
customs, the conventions and beliefs, the moral and aesthetic 
motivations must be given objective symbolic representation. 
In fact, the social psychologist, the student of comparative 
literatures, the sociologist and the anthropologist must all be 
called into requisition to work with the political scientist in 
attaining this phase of the problem of international relations. 

7. The beliefs and traditions of the peoples, even their 
largely unconscious mores, which in large measure — but not 
fully — correspond to their informal or formal alignments, are 
also very important. There may be several layers of beliefs 
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and traditions, not all of which get egression in obvious align- 
ments, especially among peoples who have a highly complicated 
cultural history, due to invasions, changes of types of religions 
and governments, the evolution of culture by classes, etc. Not 
infrequently these intangibles must be imravelled before a 
definite grasp of the temper and of the potentialities of the 
people in international relationships can be adequately 
grasped. Such a study of the natives of India would probably 
have been of the greatest value to England in administering 
that territory. Equally important at least would have been a 
similar analysis by German scientists of their colonial cultures 
as a means of offsetting the rather brusque and unimaginative 
methods of her political colonial administrators. The close 
relationship between this and the preceding set of problems 
will be recognized readily. 

8. The types of contacts and of communication of the peoples 
involved. These may involve personal, commercial, tourist, 
political, religious (missionary), journalistic, educational, 
artistic, scientific, cinematic, radio, etc., contacts. Such con- 
tacts have varying and extremely important effects upon inter- 
national relations, as evidenced by our cultural, political, and 
economic relations with Latin America today. From personal 
observation we are convinced, for example, that the sending of 
international lawyers to Latin America after some new breach 
in relations has occurred is a great mistake. Boosevelt and 
Hoover were as much disturbing factors with the masses as 
Lindbergh was a healing factor. A disinterested university 
professor sent to South America to lecture on his specialty or 
students sent to study in their imiversities make friends in the 
only way friends can be made — ^personally and intimately — 
while paid propagandists sent down arouse suspicion. There 
are various other ways in which friendly communication and 
contacts between countries may be fostered ; and the sociologist 
and the social psychologist are especially fitted for their study 
and formulation. International social science associations, 
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for example, bring leaders of sodal thought into dose friendly 
and cooperative contacts across international boxindries. A 
number of inter- American child welfare, medical, psychiatric, 
sociological, etc., congresses have been held in various of the 
American countries and have had a marked inflnpniw in stimu- 
lating the investigation of common social problems. It is of 
the utmost importance, however, that these congresses should 
be in nowise official; otherwise they cannot escape the sus- 
picion and the fact of making propaganda and of exercising 
political pressures. Better news service, devoid of the usual 
features of playing up the unpleasant and exceptional pecu- 
liarities of the peoples for sensational effect would help greatly. 
Already the sociologists have recognized the value of a careful 
study of the means and controls of international communica- 
tion and have taken steps, as described in Chapter II of this 
monograph, to institute such an investigation. Unfortunately 
the main purposes of the study were sidetracked when it got out 
from under the control of the sociologists. Social Science 
Abstracts, a monthly bibliography and analysis of the most im- 
portant investigations in the social sciences undertaken and 
carried through and published anywhere in the world, was an- 
other venture in a scientifically controlled understanding of 
world culture. This plan of publication was promoted by the 
sociologists and it received the cooperation of history and the 
other social sciences. Unfortunately it has been discontinued, 
after four years of very successful operation, because of lack 
of funds. These are only a few brief examples of the many 
attempts at study and promotion of better means and objects of 
international communication instituted and carried through 
by sociologists and other social scientists in recent decades. 

9. Correlative with a study of contacts should be one of iso- 
lating factors. Not all of these factors arise from geography, 
but frequently, and generally in our day, from ill-advised jour- 
nalism, diplomacy, and the wrong cultural contacts, from a lack 
of interest in the more imponderable cultural contacts men- 
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turned id>oye, or in the la<^ of machinery for carrying them into 
effect. We observed when in Argentina that the annual visits 
of very distingnished European university professors (under 
the auspices of university organizations of their fellow na- 
tionals in Buenos Aires) to lecture in Argentina had a vastly 
favorable effect upon the good feelings of the Argentine 
people toward these friendly nationalities. We heard there 
without charge lectures by such men as Glotz, the historian of 
ancient Greek culture, and Obermaier, the anthropologist. 
Sn<di contacts as these do not break down commercial and polit- 
ical isolation alone, but also cultural isolation of other kinds. 
In the place of isolation a friendly understanding and mutual 
respect are promoted. Perhaps more important than distance 
in isolating peoples are language, religious, nationality, and 
racial barriers. These and other isolating factors have never 
been studied adequately and the political scientist and the po- 
litical administrator have largely ignored them, or improperly 
discounted them. Beginnings of such analyses have been 
made, as was indicated in Chapter II, but there is need of funds 
for more intensive and more inclusive studies of isolating fac- 
tors. Here is a rich field for the sociological investigator, 
especially in the fields of human ecology, demography, and 
social geography, and an important opportunity to provide in- 
formation of great importance to the political scientist and the 
political administrator. 

10. A comparison or contrast of the physico-social and bio- 
social environments, i. e., of the material and behavior cultures 
of the peoples. The stage of development of their arts (the 
use of machinery, the technique of commerce and of exchange, 
domestication of animals, militarism, etc.), has much influ- 
ence upon the t3rpe of international adjustments peoples are 
able to make. The work of the sociologist in cleissifying the en- 
vironments preparatory to an understanding analysis of cul- 
ture relations and contacts has already been referred to.* It 

* Bernard, lu lu, An Introduction to Social FctfcMogy, 1926, Ol VL 
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was the theory of Herbert Spencer and of his followers that 
peoples with a high degree of development of the arts, industry, 
and commerce — ^that is, peoples well advanced in their physico- 
social onltnre — ^would not be as prone to war as those less well 
developed in these respects. There is no definite research re- 
sults available bearing on the correlation of physico-social and 
bio-social development and such matters as war and peace, in- 
ternational organization, migrations, communication and dif- 
fusion, and the like. However, there are some general obser- 
vations that appear to be fairly reliable. It seems to be true, 
for example, that international communication and diffusion 
develop in some sort of positive ratio to the development of the 
mechanical arts on the one hand and to the increased com- 
plexity of social organization on the other hand. But at pres- 
ent we have only tentative generalizations covering these mat- 
ters. We are also accustomed to believe that increased com- 
plexity of national organization tends to react positively upon 
international organization; and also that migration not only 
changes its character but increases its volume with the growth 
of the mechanic arts and of commercial enterprise. We are 
not sure how migration is affected by an increase in national 
and international organization. It is also evident that organi- 
zation and the mechanic arts and processes go through certain 
stages of development during the history of a society, and these 
stages have been studied to some extent ; but as yet no reliable 
results have been obtained to show whether migration is espe- 
cially more facile in one stage than in another. However, more 
dependable results in this respect have been ascertained with 
respect to diffusion and communication ; although such results 
are not quantitative. There is room for much further socio- 
logical analysis in respect to such basic problems as these. 
While the sociologist could not make such a survey entire, 
he should participate in it along with the economists, anthro- 
pologists, and social psychologists, and he should probably 
direct it. 
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11. T1i 6 stage of development of the psydio-social and insti- 
tntional environments of the people should be studied. Their 
traditions, customs, beliefs, means of communication, religion, 
economic and political development, their art and arts, and 
their non-material culture generally should be studied, hot only 
for spedfic purposes as suggested above, but also as a collec- 
tive unit, in order to determine their rank and value in civiliza- 
tion, and to estimate the possibilities of political and social re- 
organization and of the establishment of effective techniques of 
relationship with other civilizations or cultures. Great Britain 
and Prance have gone further in this direction of studying the 
civilization of peoples they have to deal with than we have. In 
particular, these countries as colonizers have subsidized the 
study of the less advanced peoples over whom they have exer- 
cised protectorates or spheres of influence. The most exten- 
sive anthropological and ethnological studies of primitive 
peoples in existence are the product of British scientists and 
perhaps may be regarded as a by-product of British imperial- 
isna. Whatever the motivation for these studies of the institu- 
tional and psycho-social life and behavior of these peoples, such 
knowledge in no small degree accounts for the unusual success 
of the English as colonizers and colonial administrators. It 
also tends to make the British tolerant of the religious views 
and traditional emotional attitudes of subject peoples. The 
Spanish were among the poorest of colonizers, because they 
were unable to take an objective relativistic attitude toward the 
institutions and mores of the primitive and barbarian peoples 
with whom they came in contact. Such surveys as those here 
indicated are necessarily the task of the ethnologist, the soci- 
ologist, and the sodal psychologist. 

12. An analysis of the demography of the peoples involved, 
together with a study of sanitation, hygiene, and other matters 
bearing upon the growth, care of, and distribution of popula- 
tion. Such studies are now in active process in a number of 
countries of the world. Soon after the United States took over 
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Porto Bioo and the Philippine Islands wmilar studies were 
made through the insular public health and educational depart- 
ments. Similar work was later undertaken on the Panama 
Canal Zone. The Pockefeller Foundation has financed exten- 
sive studies of the kind here mentioned in China, in Ecuador, 
and in other parts of the world. The British have done some- 
what similar work in India and in South Africa. More re- 
cently, missionary organizations have conceived it to be their 
duty to make health and hygiene and population surveys of the 
people among whom they expect to spread the gospels of the 
Christian religion. They are also beginning to make economic 
and social surveys, of both a general and a special character, as 
a basis for the understanding of the physical, economic, cul- 
tural, and spiritual needs of the peoples with whom they work. 
Within the last three years extensive studies, some of them on 
a national scale, have been made of various Asiatic peoples by 
American sociologists under the direction of religious bodies. 
Such studies as these cannot do otherwise than have a marked 
effect upon international relations — political, economic, reli- 
gious, or otherwise — and thus in a considerable degree influ- 
ence the policies of imperialism itself. 

13. Special influences of the peoples upon one another, 
through such channels as migrations of the peoples, of culture, 
language and literary contacts. For example, France has had 
more influence culturally upon Latin America during the last 
century than has Spain. We had considerable influence in this 
quarter before the year nineteen hundred, but now we have less 
even than Germany. Both the volume and kinds of such influ- 
ences and their causes should be ascertained. Sometimes in- 
stitutions migrate to other peoples, when the contributing 
peoples themselves stay at home or move abroad but little. 

The whole subject of the diffusion of culture is receiving 
much attention from both sociologists and culture anthropol- 
ogists in our time and it seems safe to predict that the laws of 
diffusion will be worked out with a fair degree of accuracy 
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within a reasonable time. Of special importance in this con- 
nection is the stndy of culture carriers and of barriers to diffu- 
sion. These yet require considerable analysis. The. close 
relationship of these research problems with those toudiing 
upon isolation and communication will be readily recognized. 

14. The standard of living, with comparisons and contrasts 
of the real and nominal standards ; also the factors affecting the 
standards. The standard of living has much to do with the pos- 
sibilities of adjusting other culture standards and relations 
among peoples. Perhaps the strongest argument urged 
against unrestricted immigration is that of the lower competi- 
tive standard of living of foreign peoples. This argument is 
also made in defense of protective tariffs for the United States. 
In this connection, not only the material elements of the stand- 
ard of living — ^food, shelter, and clothing — ^but also the non- 
material elements — ^health protection, education, recreational 
and cultural contacts, and savings — are important and should 
be considered. Differences in mores are also of great impor- 
tance in working out a policy of international relations and 
should be studied carefully as a preliminary. All of these 
sociological problems are, of course, closely related. 

15. The spatial distribution of population centers and their 
social and cultural and economic hinterlands. Such a study 
would involve the contribution of the geographer and the econ- 
omist as well as of the sociologist (human ecologist). For 
example, one does not know Peru until he understands the three 
regions of Peru, which are hot merely geographical and eco- 
nomic, but are also cultural and social. The same is true of the 
relationship between the metropolitan centers on the coast of 
South American countries — such as Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
and Bio de Janeiro — ^to their hinterlands. These hinterlands 
are from 100 to 300 years behind the “porteno” cities with 
their dose cultural contacts with Europe and America. Simi- 
lar problems exist for study with respect to Australia, Asia, 
and Africa. Many other problems in the sociology of space 
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and time relations also await solution before a thorong^y 
authentic science of international relations can be organized. 
But perhaps enough has been said already to indicate the great 
importance of cooperative research in this field, to which all of 
the social sciences, including sociology, may make worth while 
contributions. 

The recognition of the need for such data as are here indi- 
cated is not perhaps especially new, but in the past those who 
have dealt with international relations have depended largely 
upon journalists, travellers, and paid observers* to secure the 
information desired. Usually these people have not been 
properly equipped by training, interest, and often by tempera- 
ment to supply proper data and analyses. The journalist is in 
the habit of providing a human interest story. Most travellers 
have interests or prejudices which color their reports. Paid 
observers are likely to be somebody ’s mouthpieces. In all such 
cases the observations and reports are likely to be hastily and 
superficially made and they can hardly be considered depend- 
able as a basis for the determination of national and interna- 
tional policies. Data of the kind here indicated should be the 
result of profound and careful study on the basis of tested 
scientific methods. Trained students of social conditions 
should make the analyses for such contributions. It has been 
our purpose here to point out some of those contributions which 
the sociologists might make in this connection. 


•The reader will recall the case of Woodrow Wilson's semi-secret observers in 
Mexico during his first administration, and other similar examples of this praetiee. 
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SUMMAEY OP THE BELATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY TO 
THE OTHER SOCIAL SCIENCE DISCIPLINES IN 
THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

SooioijOoibts are interested in international relations as one 
form of intergroup relations. Since the nation and the state 
are forms of groups, and since the sociologist includes groups 
within his subject-matter, he gives some attention to these 
forms of groups and their relations. However, as has been in- 
dicated earlier in this monograph, he does not regard it as 
within his province to study those aspects of their organization 
and interrelations which are political, economic, or otherwise 
than sociological. Such studies as he does properly under- 
take, however, frequently bring him in contact with workers in 
the other social sciences. At times they are using the same 
subject-matter. At other times they are merely working in 
fields adjacent to one another. It may be worth while at this 
point to summarize briefly some of the functional relations that 
exist between sociologists and workers in the other social 
science fields as they bear upon the subject-matter of foreign 
and international relations. 

1. Relations with History. Like the other social sciences, 
sociology is in constant need of historical data as a means to the 
interpretation of the origins of institutions, the evolution and 
transformation of groups and culture. History, although 
primarily political in subject-matter in the past, has always 
carried a large content indicative of the mores, public opinion, 
institutional types and origins, folkways, beliefs, and tradi- 
tions. Such material is essential to the sociologist in his study 
of subjects touching upon international relations as well as of 
other types of social phenomena. 

2. Relations with Economics. The sociologist recognizes 
economic factors as frequently basic in both the origin and the 
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transformation of ooltnre and of social forms and controls gen- 
erally. Consequently the contacts of sociology with economics 
are particularly close. The two subjects tend to merge in the 
investigations of certain types of questions that bear closely 
upon international relatione, such as the study of the size and 
distribution of population, the relation of population to pro- 
duction, transportation, commerce, etc.; also in the study of 
standards and planes of living and international competition 
in these standards. Likewise in studying the social causes and 
effects of immigration the economic factors must take an im- 
portant place. Modem war, especially as it derives from im- 
perialistic policies, and the whole process of communication 
and diffusion, can be understood fuUy only by considering basic 
economic factors. 

3. Relations with Political Science. Political relations are 
constantly limited or determined by economic and by various 
cultural factors, such as language, religion, the development of 
sdence and literature, of communication, propaganda, etc. 
Political science, as the work of Beard and Merriam and their 
followers shows conclusively, is constantly borrowing content 
and method from both economics and sociology. While this 
dependence of political science in the study of international 
relations is not yet as great in relation to sociology as it is with 
reference to economics, it will tmdoubtedly iucrease in the for- 
mer instance. In domestic matters, sudb as party affairs and 
public opinion, the dependence of political science upon soci- 
ology is already very marked. 

4. Relations with Anthropology. The newer developments 
in anthropology are definitely and directly in the direction of 
sociology. In fact, it now looks as if anthropology were 
destined to leave to medicine and education its traditional in- 
terest in physical anthropology, and as if archaeology would 
split off as a sub-science, perhaps still taught in the departments 
of anthropology, while the dominant interests of anthropology 
would develop into a new hybrid science, Cultural Sociology. 
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Perliaps it would be truer to the facts to say that authropoloi^, 
in its newer trends, would force one section of sociology back 
into the field of the study of culture which it occupied in this 
country iu the eighteen-seventies and eighteen-eighties. Since 
anthropology has long been concerned with races in their phys- 
ical and biological aspects, and is now becoming more inter- 
ested in them in their social aspects, the relationship of soci- 
ology and anthropology in the study of international relations 
is immediately apparent. 

5. Belations with International Law. The sociologist, as a 
student of custom and tradition, makes a definite contribution 
to the study of the origins of international law. Since interna- 
tional law as a science is paying increasingly more attention to 
public opinion, to the implications of the findings of other social 
sciences, and to all sorts of social pressures — ^tangible and in- 
tangible — it is being brought constantly into closer contem- 
porary relationships with the science of sociology. 

6. Eolations with Social and Human Geography. It so hap- 
pens that sociology shares with geography a considerable role 
of correlator among the social sciences and thus the two 
sciences, on their social sides, are frequently closely related. 
With the great expansion of contacts (including international 
relations) in the last hundred and fifty years, due in part to the 
improvement of the technique of transportation and communi- 
cation, it has become necessary to find formulas or charts of 
orientation by which ideological and symbolical perspectives 
upon the larger world of contacts thus created can be obtained. 
Geography, by virtue of its charting of space relationships, has 
performed this oflSce of correlation and integration on the phys- 
ical side. On the abstract or non-material cultural side of 
diversity of beliefs, oi^anizations, controls, customs, etc., the 
office of correlator has fallen largely to cultural and theoretical 
sociology. It is not strange, therefore, that in performing 
these two adjacent functions geography should have borrowed 
much cultural content from sociology, and that sociology 
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should have drawn heavily upon geography for its theory of 
environment and its theory of adaptation and succession, 
whidi it calls human ecology. Here again we have an excellent 
example of the rapprochement and constant overlapping of 
the social sciences in the present age. 

7. Relations with Psychology. The relation here is largely 
through the new hybrid science of soci^d psychology already 
referred to. The social psychologist can provide the student 
of international relations with materials on race traits, racial 
differences, race prejudice, nationalism, nationalistic attitudes, 
motives, and motivations, public opinion, etc. As we have al- 
ready shown, this new content, contributed by social jwychol- 
ogy, is not only indispensable to the study of international rela- 
tions, but it constitutes a large and growing portion of its sub- 
ject-matter. International relations, as a subject of research, 
is developing definitely and decidedly in the direction of social 
psychology. 

8. Relations with Biology. The sociologists, as well as the 
student of international relations, is interested in the biological 
(dysgenic) and demogrraphic results of war, the products of 
race mixture, the “struggle for existence,” “social Darwin- 
ism, ’ ’ etc. The sociologists have been the keenest critics of the 
older largely gratuitous biological assumptions regarding 
human relations, race, etc. It is due to their efforts mainly 
that the myth of fibred racial types and traits has been exposed 
and eliminated from the field of international relations. For 
the race myth, and its assumption of fundamental biological 
differences among the races as a basis of race and nationality 
conflicts, sociology has substituted the theory of cultural dif- 
ferences and culture conflicts and has explained the origin and 
bases of these culture differences in terms of the conditioning 
of responses. 

9. Relations with Social Work. Sociologists are brought 
into contact with the social woAers in dealing with problems 
of immigrant adjustment, Americanization, war, and other 
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disaster relief of an international character. The woiic of the 
Bed Cross and other similar agencies in war time, the develop- 
ment of missionary work in the direction of educational and 
social work, the extension of medical service and nursing to 
more primitive peoples in times of disaster, or in ordinary 
times of peace, the organization of flood and famine relief, etc., 
are a few examples of the growing body of international wel- 
fare work, whi(^ is constantly seeking an academic and socio- 
logical foundation. 

10. Belations with Education. International education is in 
large measure a sodological problem, since it must make use 
of processes which have been studied chiefly by the sociologist 
and the social psychologist. The content taught in interna- 
tional education is also in part sociological. The exchange of 
university professors and students, the granting of interna- 
tional fellowships, and even the establishment of educational 
institutions by international foundations are practically al- 
ways determined by social considerations and after sociological 
investigations relating to the needs for such action have been 
made. 
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Concerning the Rostra of Julius Caesar - by Frederick W. Shipley 
No. 4. Agrippa’s Building Activities in Rome (Price, $1.25) 

by Frederick W. Shipley 
(This is the second paper bv Professor Shipley in the series entiUed: 
The Chronolo^ of the Building Operations in Rome from the death 
of Caesar to the death of Augustus.) 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

No. 1. The Mean Velocity of Flow of Water in Open Channels (Price, 

$1.00) - -- -- -- -- -- -by Herbert R. Gnimmann 
No. 2. Ionization of Gases and Vapors by Ultra-violet Light (Price, 75c) 

by Arthur Llewelyn Hughes 
No. 3. Oscillations of Compound Springs (Price, 50c) 

by Alexander S. Langsdorf 

No. 4. Fire Hazards in Warm Air Ducts (Price, 75c) 

by Alexander S. Langsdorf 

No. 5. Contributions in Geology (Price, $1.00) Contents: 

Pebble Wear on the Jarvis Island Beach - by Chester K. Wentworth 
Pennsylvania Ostracoda from Hamilton County, Kansas 

by David M. Delo 

Minerals from Virginia Coastal Plain Terrace Formations 

by E. Mitchell Gunnell and Wallace L. Wilgus 
Rates of Wear of Common Minerals - - - by Arthur B. Cozzens 
No. 6. Contributions in Chemistry. Edited by Theodore R. BalL (Price, 
$1.00) Contents: 

The Electrodeposition of Alloys - - - - by Lawrence E. Stout 
The Chemistry of Some Drugs Derived from Anthracene 

by John H. Gardner 

The Present Status of the Theories of Solution with Special 
Reference to the Problem of the Solubility of Non- 
Electrolytes ----------- - by H. Lee Ward 

The Induced Reaction between Chromic and Hydriodic Acids 

by Theodore R. Ball and Edgar H. Bohle 



WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY STUDIO 
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No. 7. Contribiitions in Geolo^ and Geography. Edited by Lewis P. 
Thomas (Price, $1.50) Contents: 

The Geographic Landscape of Metropolitan St Louis 

by Lewis F. Thomas 

The Geologic Work of Ice Jams in Subarctic Rivers 

by Chester K. Wentworth 
The Opemiska Granitic Intrusive, Quebec - - - by Carl Tolman 
Synononw of the Mid-Devonian Rugose Corals of the Falls of 

the Ohio -----by Courtney Werner 

No. 8. Criteria for Rejection of Observations (Price, 75c) 

by Paul R. Rider 

SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES 

No. 1. The Localization of Business Activities in Metropolitan St Louis 

(Price, $2.00) by Lewis F. Thomas 

No. 2. Science and Humanism in University Education (Price, 50c) 

by John D. E. S. Spaeth 

No. 3. Three Philosophical Studies (Price, $1.00) Contents: 

Spinoza and Modem Thought - - - - by Lawson P. Chambers 

Existence and Value by George R. Dodson 

The Realm of Necessity by Charles E. Cory 

No. 4. Sociology and the Study of International Relations (Price, $1.25) 

by Luther L. Bernard and Jessie Bernard 
Annual Bibliography, 1931-1932 (Gratis on application) 

FORTHCOMING ISSUES 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

No. 5. The loci of the Mensa Philosophica Thomas F. Dunn 


Annual Bibliography, 1932-1933 


Orders for eny of these publications should be addressed to the Department of Serials and 
Documents, Library of Washington University, St. Louis, Ho. 







